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37¢>"The amount of imports and exports, as esti- 
mated by the secretary of the treasury, for the past 
year, will be found on page 280. 


CONGRESS. 

In the senate on Tuesday, the bill to postpone the 
operation of the bankrupt law, having its second 
reading, Mr. Berrien moved that it be referred to 
the committee on the judiciary, on which some de- 
bating ensued, in which Messrs. Benton, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Mangum, Clay, Buchanan, Henderson, 
Huntington, and Tallmadge partook. The question 
being taken was decided as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Bates, Berrien, Clay, of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Fivans, Graham, Henderson, Huntington, 
Morehead, Porter, Simmons, Southard, Tallmadge, 
Williams, Woodbridge—15 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen. Archer. Bagby, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Man- 

um, Mouton, Pierce, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Sevier, 

mith, of Connecticut, Smith, of Indiana, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, Young—25. 


So the motion for reference was negatived. 


AMENDMENTS PROPOSED TO THE CoNnsTITUTION.— 
On Wednesday Mr. Clay introduced three resolu- 
tions, which having had a first and second reading, 
were on his motion made the special order for Wed- 
nesday the 12th January. They propose to amend 
the Constitution, the first, by prohibiting a senator 
or representative from being appointed to any civil 
office under the U. S. government during the term or 
fraction of the term for which he was elected; the 
second, by rendering the veto in-operative in case 
a majority of both houses shall again pass a bill 
after reconsideration of its objections; and the third, 
by electing viva voce, by a joint vote of the senate 
and house, the’secretary of treasury and the treasu- 
rer of the United States, who are also to be remova- 
ble only by the concurrent vote of the two houses. 


Tue Excneqver Birt. On the same day Mr. 
Preston, asked the attention of the senate to the re- 
port of the secretary of the treasury, giving the plan 
for the establishment of currency. He was of opi- 
nion that something must be done, but there were 
certain portions of the plan which staggered him a 
good deal. He concluded by moving that the report 
of the secretary on the subject of an exchequer board 
be taken up for consideration. Mr. Tallmadge mov- 
ed that it be referred to a select committee of nine 
and being indisposed accompanied his motion with 
but few remarks. Mr. Buchanan arose and express- 
ed his opposition to the plan of the secretary and 
could regard it only as a great government bank.— 
Mr. Calhoun briefly expressed some of the reasons 
that would induce him to oppose the motion to com- 
mit, and concurred in the objections of Mr. Bucha- 
han. Mr. Rives replied to the arguments of both; 
he did not consider it a government bank, appealed 
to them not to make up their minds in opposition un- 
til the bill had been modified in committee, and re- 
gretted that they had resolved on opposition, before 
they knew the shape the proposed measure would 
assume. Mr. Mangum having then obtained the 
floor, yielded to a motion for adjournment, and on 





American Ministers. His excellency, Edward 
Everett, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States, arrived in London on 
Thursday evening, November 18th, and had an in- 
terview with the earl of Aberdeen at the foreign of- 
fice by appointment. 

Mr. Everett left London for Paris on the 25th, for 
the purpose of rejoining his family on their way to 
London. 

Col. Todd, our minister to Russia, arrived at St. 
Petersburg on the 7th of November. 

The Illustrious, seventy-four, having on board sir 
Charles Bagot, the governor general of Canada, sail- 
ed on Tuesday the 16th, put into Falmouth on the 
20th and sailed again on the 24th of November. 


STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA. At the first annual 
meeting of the proprietors of the Peninsular and Ori. 
ental Steam navigation company, which was held at 
London, it was stated, as not altogether improbable, 
that in a short period a more frequent communica- 
tion than a monthly one might be established, in 
which case the grant of £100,000 made to this com- 
pany by the East India company would probably 
merge into a contract for the mail service. The 
opening of a transit by Mehemet Ali for merchandise 
to and from India, &c. through Egypt, was announc- 
ed, and a vote of thanks to the pasha was carried 
with acclamation. 


The ceremonial of the baptism of the young prince, 
will, it is rumored, not take place uatil the month of 
February next. 

Sir Francis Chantrey, the most celebrated English 
sculptor, died of an apopletic fit on the 25th of No- 
vember. This great artist was considered, during 
his life time, second only to Thorwaldsen, the Dane. 

The French chamber of deputies was convoked by 
royal ordinance for the 27th of December. 


The steam frigate Kamschatka, which was built at 
New York for the Russian government, arrived at 
Cronstadt on the night of the 10th November, in per- 
fect order. It is said that the emperor and empress 
had intended to make an experimental trip in the 
Kamschatka, in order to compare her powers with 
those of the Bojotia, considered the finest war steam 
vessel in the Russian navy, but on the 12th the Neva 
was closed by ice, and, the navigation for the season 
being ended, the Kamschatka was hauled into dock, 
and those of the crew who wished to return home 
were just enabled to get out of port. 


The earl of Elgin, well known for his depredations 
in Greece upon the remains of ancient architecture, 
formerly British ambassador at Constantinople, and 
one of the representative peers of Scotland, died in 
the early part of November. 


The American minister at the Hague is exerting 
himself to arrange the case of the American captain 
(Hatch) who was the cause of the death of a sailor 
at Rotterdam. 


On the 3lst of October, the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the festival of the reformation was cele- 
brated at Wirtemberg. In the evening a number of 
the most respectable persons in the town formed 
themselves into a procession, and walked to the sta- 
tue of the great reformer, Martin Luther, where they 
sang a hymn. 


— 

















NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





The hon. Daniel Jenifer, minister plenipotentiary 
to Vienna, Thomas H. Morris, esq. secretary of le- 
gation, and Mr. James C. Jenifer, attache, took pas- 
sage in the packet ship Westminister, which sailed 
from New York for London on Monday, 20th De- 


cember. 





CONSULS. The president of the United States 
has officially (Dec. 22), recognised Stevenson Forbes 
as consul for Netherlands for the state of Alabama 
and the territory of Florida, to reside at Mobile; and 
(also Dec. 29th), J. G. Lyz as consul of Switzerland 
for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, to re- 


side at Philadelphia. 
Charles James Hunt is officially recognised by the 





Thursday delivered his speech in opposition. 
Vout. XIl—Sre. 18. , seal 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. A meeting of the friends of agricul- 
ture from the different sections of the United States 
was held, pursuant to public notice, in the hall of 
the house of representatives, on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1841. 
After organizing with the appointment of the hon. 
James M. Garnett, of Virginia, as president, they 
adopted a constitution, resolved to petition congress 
to set apart the Smithsonian bequest to carry out the 
objects of the society and appointed a committee, 
who selected the following officers, to serve until the 
first general meeting, and exhibition on the 4th May 
next. 

President—James M. Garnett. 

Corresponding secretary—John S. Skinner. 

Recording secretary—John F. Callan. 

Treasurer—Edward Dyer. 

Board of control—Levi Woodbury, Elisha Whit- 
lesey, Alexander Hunter, John A. Smith, W. J. 
Stone. 


Vice presidents—Maine, George Evans; N. Hamp- 
shire, Isaac Hill; Massachusetts, B. F. French; Con- 
necticut, Eli Ives; R. Island, Gov. Fenner; Vermont, 
William Jarvis; New York, C. H. Bement; N. Jer- 
sey, C. S. Greene; Pennsylvania, George M. Keim; 
Delaware, J. W. Thompson; Maryland, Thos. Emo- 
ry; Virginia, Edmund Ruffin; N. Carolina, Edmund 
Deberry; S. Carolina, Wade Hampton; Georgia, W. 
Lumpkin; Alabama, Dixon H. Lewis; Louisiana, 
Alexander Mouton; Arkansas, Archibald Yell; Ten- 
nessee, F. H. Gordon; Mississippi, M. W. Philips; 
Kentucky, Chilton Allen; Missouri, Lewis F. Linn; 
Illinois, A. W. Snyder; Indiana, Solon Robinson; 
Michigan, Isaac E. Crary; Ohio, John Hastings; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, H. L. Ellsworth; Florida, R. W. 
Williams; lowa, Timothy Davis; Wisconsin, Henry 
Dodge. 

The vice presidents of Virginia, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Pennsylvania and Delaware are ex-of- 
ficio members of the board of control. 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE for the promo- 
tion of science, formed about a year and half ago, 
held a meeting at Washington on the 13th December. 
Their proceedings were interesting and cheering. 
Colonel P. Force presided and previous to adjourn- 
ment, it was determined to request the hon. J. Q. 
Adams to deliver for them the next anniversary dis- 
course. 


THE ARMY. 

Resignations. By’t major James A. Ashby, 2d dra- 
goons, 15th Dec. 1841. 

Ist lieut. Fayette Robinson, Ist dragoons, 31 Dec. 
1841. 

2d lieut. Joseph B. Boyd, 3d artillery, 31 Dee. 
1841. [Army and Navy Chron. 

THE NAVY. 

THE HOME squapRON will probably leave port in 
a few weeks. Its sailing has been thus long delayed, 
as we understand, partly in consequence of the scar- 
city of seaman, but more from the heavy character 
of the work required to be done on the steamers, 
two of which are attached to the force to be employ- 
ed on this service. The squadron will consist of 

The Independence, razee, capt. Gallagher. 

The Columbia, frigate, capt. Parker. 

The Missouri, steamer, capt. Newton. 

The Mississippi, do. capt. Salter. 

The Vandalia, sloop of war, commander Ramsay. 

The Falmouth, do. com. McIntosh. 

The Grampus, schooner, lieut. com. Van Brunt. 

The Dolphin, do. lieut. com. McKean. 

These vessels are fitting at different navy yards, 
and will probably rendezvous at some given point, 
when arrangements will be made for their future 
operations. [Nat. Int. 


The steam frigate Mississippi (lately launched at 
the Philadelphia building yard) arrived in the harbor 
of Newcastle, from Philadeiphia, on Christmas eve. 


The U. 8S. ship Macedonian, Com. Wilkinson, 
bound to the West Indies, sailed from Hampton 





president as vice consul for Sweden and Norway to 


Roads yesterday. She was passed off Willoughby’s 
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hontas. orfolk Beacon, Dec. 20. 


At a marine general court martial, held at the ma- 
rine barracks, commencing on the 23d November, 
1841, first lieutenant George F. Lindsay was tried 
upon charges furnished by lieutenant. A. G. Gordon, 
of the U. S. navy, and found not guilty. The finding 
was approved by the proper authority on the 10th 
December. 


Point light boat last evening, by the steamboat Poca- 
a 


ExpLorinc expenition. The Peacock, captain 
Hudson, was. expected to arrive at Fort George 
about July 1; the Vincennes, captain Wilkes, ex- 

ected to arrive at the same place July 15; and the 
orpoise August 1. 

All these vessels were at the northward in pursu- 
ance of the objects of the expedition; they had pre- 
viously been at Fort George, at the mouth of Colum- 
bia river, where every attention was paid them by 
the governor and officers of the Hudson Bay com- 
pany. From Fort George it was believed the squad- 
ron would sail for Singapore, and from thence home. 
The above information is from an officer belonging 
to the squadron, who remained at Fort George while 
the vessels went north, waiting for their return. The 
lastest information direct from the squadron left all 
well. [VL Y. dImerican. 


U. 8. brig Consort put into Holmes’s Hole on the 
2d ult. on her way from Norfolk to Portland. She 
is commanded by lieut. Lewis. 














———. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
The 27th, 28th and 29th of December were the 
days for voting on the question of the adoption of the 
constitution lately in part proposed. 


MARYLAND. 

The legisiature convened on the 28th ult. In the 
senate, Richard Thomas was chosen president and 
J. H. Nicholson chief clerk. In the house, J. C. Le- 
grand was chosen speaker and J. N. Watkins chief 
clerk. The two former are whigs. The annual 
message of the governor was transmitted on Wednes- 
day the 29th, 











SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The legislature adjourned sine die on the 17th in- 
stant. Among the 27 acts passed during its session, 
were the following, viz: 

An act to prevent the citizers of New York from 
carrying slaves or persons held to service out of this 
state, and to prevent the escape of persons charged 
with the commission of crime. 

An act io prevent the emancipation of slaves and 
for other purposes. 

An act to incorporate villages, societies and com- 

anies, and to renew and amend certain charters 
fardtolube granted, and to establish the principles on 
which charters of incorporations will hereatter be 


granted, whereby all corporations hereafter created, | 


shall be subject to impeachment, trial and correc- 
tion, before the power which creates them, the re- 
presentatives of the people. 

An act to make the unlawful whipping and beating 
of a slave an indictable offence. 

An act to reduce all acts and clauses of acts in re- 
Jation to the militia law of this state, with sundry 
amendments, and an act to modify the prison bounds 
law. 

Resolutions were adopted hostile to the land distri- 
bution bill of congress, previous to adjournment. 





GEORGIA. 

Leaistature. The general assembly of the state 
f Georgia, adjourned sine die on the 9th instant, hay- 
mg been in session little less than six weeks—being 
the shortest as well as most laborious session that has 
been held in many years. They passed nearly 200 
laws. Of these the governor vetoed six, one of 
which was to direct the Central bank to pay the in- 
terest on the puovlic debt, and another to reduce the 
taxes of the state 20 per cent. 
pretty much where they found them—considering, 
rhaps,that they could manage their own affairs best. 
The bill for coercing the banks, with its various 
amendments, was lost on a re-consideration—the 
Central bank has some of its restrictions removed ,and 

is authorised to put out $300,000 in small bills. 

The bill to aid the Monroe rail road company was 
lost. The Darien bank, we understand, is to be 
wound up, and its assets turned over to the Central 
bank. 


eee 


| Ollicer, and after the first day of February next.” 


They left the banks | 
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unconditionally the law which provides for the elec- | 

tion of representatives to congress on the general 

ticket system. . 
LOUISIANA. 

The legislature convened on Monday Dec. 13. W. 
C. C. Claiborne was elected speaker of the house of 
representatives. Gov. Roman’s message was trans- 
mitted the next day. 

ARKANSAS. ss 

Srate Bonps. The state loaned her bonds toa 
large amount, to create and sustain her Real Estate 
bank. Of these bonds $500,000 were endorsed over 
to the North American Banking and Trust company, 
of New York, to raise funds upon. The North Ame- 
rican Trust company pledged them to Messrs. Hal- 
ford & Co. London brokers. Thus they stand: the 
North American Trust has gone out; the Real Estate 
bank and the state of Arkansas refuse to pay either 
principal or interest, alleging in bar, the frauds of 
their agent, the North American Trust company. 


OHIO. 
DECISION OF SUPREME COURT. 
Augustus L. Perrill and others, ) Franklin supreme 
vs. >» court in Chance- 

The Columbus Insurance Co. ) ry. 

Ist. On the 4th day of March, 1840 a loan was 
made by def’ts to complainants, of the sum of 
ane Ten per cent. was reserved, and the ba- 
ance of the 43,200 paid to complainants. 

Complainants executed a promissory note under 
seal, payable in New York on the Ist of May, 1840, 
for $3,200. Also a power of attorney dated 6th 
March, 1840, authorizing the confession of a judg- 
ment for the amount of the note, and interest, and 
costs. 

2nd. On the 16th of July, 1840, complainants 
paid to def’ts on account of the note, $1,225 42. 

3rd. On the 12th September 1840, def’ts caused 
a judgment to be confessed against complainants for 
ithe sum of $3,224 64; being $24,64 more than the 
‘amount of the note after having received $1,225 42 
on the 16th of July. 1840. 

4th. An execution was issued upon the judg- 
ment, and complainants paid the whole amount of 
the note for $3,200, with interest at six per cent. and 
all costs, calculating the payment on the 16th of | 
July, 1840, and filed their bill of injunction against 
the residue. Complainants paid the excess of 4 per 
cent. reserved at the time of the loan, as it was 
their contract. 

5th. Defendants claimed the right to charge 10 per 
cent. interest on the note, after it became due till the 
payment or tij] the judgment, and also 8 per cent. 
exchange, and these were the two items in contro- 
versy. 

6th. The defendants’ charter authorises them to 
loan money generally, without fixing any rate of in- 
terest, and they claimed, that they had the right to 
charge as much interest as they pleased. 

Complainants claimed, that by their charter defend- 
ants could only claim 6 per cent. interest and that no 
rate being authorised they were bound by the gene- 
ral law of the land. 

The court granted and decreed a perpetual injunc- 
tion, deciding both points in favor of complainants 
and against the company. [Daily Freeman. 











INDIANA. 

The legislature have passed a joint resolution, and 
which, having been approved by the governor, is now 
|a law, postponing the “‘sale of personal property on 
| execution now levied and advertised, or which may 
| be levied hereafter, and before the first day of Feb- 
ruary next, until some day to be fixed by the proper 





The lower house has passed, by vote of seventy to 
twenty-seven, an act requiring that real estate under 
execution should sell for two thirds of its appraise- 
ment. It will probably pass the senate. 

The senate passed the greater part of the 15th inst. 
in discussing the joint resolution fixing upon the 15th 
of January next as the time for the resumption of 
specie payments by the banks. The resolution was 
referred to the committee on the state bank, and this 
committee was finally instructed to report it back so 
modified as to require the state bank to commence 
redeeming her five dollar notes, and all notes under 


purchasers thereof; but, at the same time, acknow- 
ledging, in all time to come, the valid- obligation of 
all her liabilities outstanding, for which she has re. 
ceived the proper consideration agreed upon. One 
of the resolutions provides for the ascertainment, by 
the fund commissioner, of the numbers, dates 
amounts and other descriptions of the bonds referred 
to, and for their publication in certain cities of the 
union and of Europe, as repudiated bonds.” 

There: is a bill before them authorising the re- 
demption of the fifty dollar treasury notes now in 
circulation, by a new issue of five dollar treasyr 
notes, payable two years after date. At the last ac. 
counts, both branches of the legislature were busily 
at work upon the project, which is now assuming a 
tri-form character. It is proposed— 

Ist. ‘To issue $5 treasury notes, in amount sufi- 
cient to pay thedebt of the state to the state bank, 

2d. To issue $500,000 of treasury notes annually, 
for four years, for the purpose of completing the 
northern canal to the feeder-dam_ in Noble county, 
the rail road to Indianapolis, the White-water canal 
to the national road, and the improvement of the 
Wabash rapids. 

3d. To issue $5 treasury notes for the purpose of 
redeeming the $50 treasury notes now in circulation. 

We have lost sight of the movements in reference 
to the first class of these issues. The resolution, to 
instruct one of the committees to report a bill pro- 
viding for an issue of the second class, was laid upon 
the table, in the senate, on the 15th inst. by a vote of 
39 to 11. The bill authorising the issue of the third 
class was ordered to be engrossed in the house on 
the 16th, 82 to 14. 

The Vevay Western Statesman of the 23d inst. 
says that the report of Noah Noble, esq. present 
fund commissioner, to the legislature of that state, 
is perhaps ‘one of the most startling official docu- 
ments ever presented to the people of this or any 
other state. The extentof the frauds against the 
state, and the boldness with which they were perpe- 
trated by the late fund commissioner—to say nothing 
of the immense sums actually lost through his crimi- 
nally stupid management—are without a parallel in 
the financial history of any state.” 


Suspenpep pEsr. A public meeting has been 
held in Washington county, and another in Shel- 
by county, at each of which resolutions were passed 
expressing the opinion of the meeting to be, that the 
legislature should refuse to pay all state bonds for 
which the state had not received a bona fide conside- 
ration. 


_---— 


ILLINOIS. 

Conventions. The Van Buren convention at 
Springfield nominated A. W. Snyder as their candi- 
date for governor; and onthe 6th ballot, John Moore, 
of McLean, was nominated for the office of lieut. 
governor. Forty-three counties were not represent- 
ed in convention. 

The whigs have decided not to hold a convention 
to nominate state officers, as,on a comparison of 
views, it is found that they are all for gen. Joseph 
Duncan for governor. There is some disagreement 
yet with regard to lieutenant governor, but it is be- 
lieved that all will be harmonized without a conven- 
tion. 


Amount or sonps. The editor of the Alton 
Telegraph, writing from Springfield, says, that on 
inquiring at the auditor’s office, he was informed 
that no official record whatever had been kept of the 
amount of bonds issued, the purposes for which is- 
sued, nor of their numbers, and that the only means 
of obtaining the information desired, was by exami- 
ning the reports which, from time to time, have been 
made to the legislature. 

FLORIDA. 

Walcahoosy has come in at Pilatka with 37 In- 
dians, and the Creeks have hada talk with Colonel 
Garland; they have all promised to come in under 
their chief Octaoocee. Eighteen Mickasukies have 
remained, and they say. will not come in at all, but 
will fight it out. They have killed two of the dele- 
gates from Arkansas, in the vicinity of Caoocassasay. 

‘Two indians who were sent from Fort Fanning on 
the 19th of November, were found dead on the road 


\leading towards the Esteen-hatchee river, by a de- 


tachment of the 3d infantry, which arrived at Fort 





that sum, with gold and silver, on demand at the pro- 
per branch, on or before the first day of April next; | 
the ten dollar notes and under, on or before the first 
day of June next; and all other denominations on or 
before the first day of August next, with provisos. 


Fanning the 27th. From the appearance of the bo- 
dies, they must have been murdered on the day after 


| they departed from the fort. 


Tiger Tail is at Fort Fanning—efforts were made 
to excite him to revenge the murder of his two men; 





Resolutions have been introduced into both houses | 
“repudiating so much of the state debt of Indiana as | 





ALABAMA. 


The legislature have adopted resolutions against} which no consideration has been received, in conse- | 
hey have also repealed! quence of the failure or fraudulent conduct of the 


the land distribution bill. 


. , . . } 
(has been ineurred by the sale of state bonds for | 


but without effect. He would do nothing till he 
could consult his people at Tampa. 

The expedition of lieut. G. W. Patten to the head 
waters of the St. John’s, after an absence of ten days, 
returned to Fort Mellon on the 8th inst. The coun- 
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south of Lake Harney was inundated, and it was 
next to impossible to ascertain the true channel. The 
consequence was that the canoes were frequently en- 
tangled amid intrieacies from which it was difficult 
io liberate them. Lieut. Patten examined several 
laces, on two of which he discovered fields contain- 
ing sweet potatoes, Lima beans, peppers, &c. which 
the Indians had planted during the summer. The In- 
dians, however, had left the islands, probably to join 
the forces of Sam Jones or Halleck Tustenuggee. 
Lieut. Col. Riley had arrived at Fort Pierce, and 
was daily expected by the land route to Fort Mellon, 
[Savannah Republican. 




















THE PUBLIC FINANCES, 








LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Transmitting a report upon the state of the finances. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Dec. 20, 1841. 

Sir: In obedience to the directions of the act of 
congress of the 10th of May, 1800, entitled ‘‘an act 
supplementary to the act entitled ‘an act to establish 
the treasury department,’ ”’ the secretary of the trea- 
sury respectfully submits the following report: 

I. Of the public revenue and wre. 

The balance in the treasury on the Ist of January, 
1841, (exclusive of the amount deposited with the 
states, trust funds, and indemnities, and the amount 
due from banks which failed in 1837), was, as stated 
in the report of the secretary of the treasury submit- 
ted to congress of the 3d day of June last $987,345 03 
The receipts into the treasury during the first three 

quarters of the present year amount 

to $23,467,072 52 


Viz: 
From customs $10,847,557 44 
From lands 1,104,063 06 
From miscellaneous and 
incidental sources 


90,691 69 
From bonds of Bank of U. 


States 662,049 47 
From banks which fail- 
ed in 1837 51,127 30 


From treasury notes, per 

act 3ilst March, 1840 1,524,703 80 
From treasury notes per 

actof 15th Feb. 1841 5,956,932 90 
From loan, per act of 

21st of July, 1841 3,229,946 86 
The receipts for the fourth quarter, it 

is estimated, will arnount to 

Viz: 

From customs 
From lands 
From miscellaneous and 


$6,943,095 25 


4,000,000 00 
350,000 00 


incidental sources 30,000 00 
From bonds of Bank of U. 
States 10,215 23 


From treasury notes 
From loan— 

Received $2,202,780 02 
Estimate for 

balance qr. 100,000 00 


250,000 U0 





sini 2,302,780 02 
Making the total estimated receipts for 
the year $30,410,167 77 





And, with the balance in the treasury 
on the Ist of January last, an aggre- 
gate of 31,397,512 80 

The expenditures for the three first quarters of the 
= year have amounted to $24,734,346 97 

iz: 

Civil list, foreign inter- 
course and miscella- 
neous $4,615,363 81 

Military service 10,834,104 45 

Naval service 4,229,986 94 

Treasury notes-redeem- 
ed, including interest 5,027,811 13 

Public debt — 27,080 64 

he expenditures for the 4th quarter 
are estimated, on data furnished by 
the respective departments, at 7,290,725 73 





pervides for by means that might be at once availa- 
le, it is recommended that an immediate issue of 
treasury notes be authorised, to meet the emergency. 


Il. Ofthe estimates of the public revenue and expenditures 
for the year 1842. 
The receipts for the year 1842 are estimated as 
follows: 
From customs $19,000,000 09 
(Arising from duties accruing in 
1841, and payable in 1842 $3,400,000 
From duties accruing and payable 
in 1842 $15,600 00). 
Treasury notes 


50,000 00 
Miscellaneous sources 


150,000 00 





19,200,000 00 
From which deduct the estimated de- 


ficiency on the firstof January, 1842 627,559 90 





Leaving this amount applicable to the 
service of the year 1842 

The expenditures for the year 1842, 
including $7,000,000 for the redemp- 
tion of treasury notes, are estimat- 
ed at 


18,572,440 10 


32,791,010 78 





Leaving to be provided for this amount 14,218,570 68 
The receipts from the customs for the year 1842 
depending for their amount upon the action of con- 
gress at its present session, in the adjustment of the 
tariff, it is not practicable to form estimates of the re- 
venue which may be derived from that source with 
much precision. ‘Those now submitted have in view 
the present rates of duty, and their final reduction to 
20 per cent. ad valorem after the 30th of June next. 
The scale of duties thus established, has been neces- 
sarily assumed as the basis of calculation for the re- 
mainder of the year 1842, estimated with reference 
to the anticipated importations of that year, compar- 
ed with the average :mportations of former years. 

In the estimated receipts, the amount which will 
come into the treasury from the sales of the public 
lands in 1842 has been excluded, as the act of con- 
gress of the 4th of September last directs its distri- 
bution among the several states and territories. 

With regard to receipts from the loan already au- 
thorised by law, it is to be remarked that, owing to 
the short period which is to elapse before it becomes 
redeemable, together with the unsettled state of the 
money market, it would not be safe to expect peors 
any considerable portion will be obtained, for the ser- 
vice of the year 1842, before the expiration of the time | 
limited for effecting it. 

The law authorising the issue of treasury notes 
also expiring early in 1842, not more than $50,000, 
it is supposed, can be made available from that 
source. 

In estimating the expenditures of the year 1842, it 

is assumed that no other appropriations will be made 
than those now submitted in the estimates from the | 
several departments; and that the balance of those | 
appropriations unexpended at the end of the year, 
1842, will be equal to that at the close of the present 
rear. 
f It is proper further to remark that estimates of ex- 
penditures can only be made for such as may be re- 
quired under existing laws, and arise in the ordinary 
operations of the government. ‘The power of appro- 
priation, as well as the power of raising revenue, be- 
ing at all times in the hands of congress, this depart- 
ment cannot found estimates upon its own sense of 
what the public interest may be thought to require, 
especially at a time when the condition of the coun- 
try may be supposed to call for more than ordinary 
means of defence and security. 

The amount required for surveys of the public 
lands, and the compensation of the officers employed 
in that branch of the public service, being payable 
out of the proceeds of the sales of those lands, 1s not 
included in this estimate of expenditure. 

To meet the deficiency in the year 1842, amount- 
ing to $14,218,570 68, it is respectfully recommend- 
ed congress to authorise— 

1. An extension of the term within which the re- 





| 





no duty will exist on any imported article exceeding 
twenty per cent. ad valorem; and certain other legal 
provisions of the same act, of greatimportance, are to 
come into operation at the same time. 

_ One of them is the enactment which, after that pe- 
riod, requires all duties to be paid. in ready money; 
thus putting an end to the system of eredits which has 
prevailed from the first establishment of this go- 
vernment; a system which, however necessary orcon- 
venient in the infancy of our commerce, when the 
mercantile capital of the country was inconsiderable, 
and a strong desire was felt to foster and encourage 
foreign tirade by all practicable means, may at the 
present day weil yield to the important objects to be 
secured by cash payments. 

Another, deemed at the same time an essential pro- 
vision of the act, is that which declares that, after 
June, 1842, all duties on imported articles shall be 
assessed upon the value of such articles at the port 
where the same shall be entered, under such regula- 
tions as shall be prescribed by law. Hitherto, 
throughout the whole history of the government, the 
cost or value in the foreign market has been assumed 
as the basis for the calculation of ad valorem duties, 
and to this cost or value certain additions have been 
made, supposed to be equivalent to the charges of im- 
portation. But undervaluations abroad, frauds, real 
or supposed, in invoices, and the unjust advantages 
which were believed to exist in the hands of foreign 
manufacturers, who had become, in fact, themselves 
the importers into the country of a large proportion 
of the manufactured goods from Europe, led congress 
to look to a home valuation for security as well to the 
American importing merchant as to the revenue, 
and to the producers of similar articles in the United 
States. 

The legal effect of the act of 1833 would seem to 
be, to abolish the practice, after, June 30th, of asses- 
sing duties upon invoices or foreign valuation; and, 
therefore, if congress shall not at this session pre- 
scribe regulations for assessing duties upon a valua- 
tion to be made at the port of entry, or pass some 
law modifying the act of 1833, it may well: be ques- 
tioned whether any ad valorem duties can be col- 
lected after the 30th of June. The language of the 
law seems explicit. It is that, “from and after the 
day last aforesaid,” (June 30th, 1842), “the duties 
required to be paid by law on goods, wares and mer- 
chandise, shall be assessed upon the value thereof at 
the port where the same shall be entered, under 
such regulations as shall be prescribed by law.” And 
it is further declared, that so much of any other act 
as is inconsistent with that act shall be and is re- 
pealed. 


The assessment of duties, after the day limited, 
on the basis of the foreign cost or value, is in- 
consistent with the act; and the law authorising it 
must therefore, as it would seem, be considered as 
repealed. 

The act of 1833, as must be obvious to all con- 
templates no other than ad valorem duties after June, 
1842; for although, in a given case, a specific dut 
may not amount to 20 per cent. on the cost of the ar- 
ticle, yet that fact cannot be ascertained without re- 
ferring to price or value—things constantly fluctuat- 
ing—and much uncertainty, and perhaps confusion, 
would arise, as changes in the market price of arti- 
cles might carry the duty beyond the limit at one pe- 
riod, though within it at another. 

Indeed, there can be little room for doubt that it 
was in the contemplation of congress, at the passing 
of the act, that no duties on imports should exist in 
the country after June, 1842, but ad valorem duties. 
It must be admitted that this was a very important 
change in the whole system of imports into the Unit- 
ed States, since it has heretofore been regarded as 
the dictate of high prudence and the teaching of 
long experience, that, for the prevention of frauds 
and the security of the revenue, duties ought, as 
far as practicable, to be made not ad valorem, but 
specific. _. 

Of the essential or peremptory provisions of the 
act, there are two, which, it is not to be disguised, 
were intended to stand towards each other in the re- 











sidue, not yet taken, of the loan already authorised 





Via 
Civil, miscellaneous, and 
g foreign intercourse $1,581,205 44 
Military service 3,169,773 54 
Naval service 1,966,560 80 
Interest on loan 70,000 00 
Principal and interest on 

treasury notes 


503,183 95 
Making 


32,025,070 70 





And leaving a deficit to be provided for 
on the Ist January, 1842 $627,557 90 
it being essential that this deficit, arising from the 
failure in effecting more than a portion of the loan 
authorised by congress at its last session, should be 





shall be redeemable, amountisg to, say $5,500,000. 
; 2 ‘The re-issue of the treasury notes heretofore 
‘authorised by law, amounting to $5,000,000. 

8. The balance still required, of $2,718,570 68, 
together with an additional sum of $2,000,000, (a 
surplus deemed necessary in the treasury to meet 
emergencies of the public service), to be supplied 
from imposts upon such foreign articles imported as 
may be selected, with due regard to a rigid restric- 
tion in amount to the actual wants of the govern- 
ment, and a proper economy in its administration. 

Ll. Readjustment of the tariff. 

The last reduction of duties on imports provided 
for by the act of the 2d March, 1833, will take effect 
immediately after the 30th June next. From that day 





lation of equivalents or mutual considerations. These 
are the reductions of all duties to twenty per cent. ad 
valorem, and the assessment of those duties upon a 
home valuation. It is impossible to read the act it- 
self, and still more impossible to advert to the histo- 
ry of the times, without arriving at the most perfect 
conviction that the home valuation was resorted to 
for the purpose of guarding the revenue against fraud, 
and protecting American manufactures against under 
valuations. ‘There could be no other possible object 
in this provision. It is a part of the act, therefore, 
connected with another part, and inserted for the pur- 
pose of qualifying essentially the operation of that 
other part. 

But it is highly proper to look at the circumstances 
which led to the passage of the act of 1833, and to 
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regard the motives in which it appears to have had | 


its origin. It was the result of a spirit of compro- 
mise and conciliation, at a time when considerable 
agitation existed and much diversity of opinion pre- 
vailed. If events shall appear to make it necessary 
to reconsider or readjust the provisions of that law, 
all proceedings towards that end should be conduct- 
ed under the influence of the same spirit. The un- 
dersigned is most deeply impressed with the force of 
these ‘convictions, while offering suggestions to con- 
gress on the subject. He is constrained to admit 
that it has appeared to him that the interest of the 
country required some modification of the act of 
1833. In support of this opinion he would first men- 
tion the great, if not insurmountable difficulties of 
establishing a home valuation at our various ports, 
without incurring the risk of producing such diver- 
sity in the estimates of value as should not only lead 
to-great practical inconvenience, but interfere also, 
in effect, with the constitutional provision that duties 
on imports shall be equal in all the states. If such 
should be the opinion of congress, then it is clear that 
some equivalent is to be provided for the home va- 
luation, or else the whole basis upon which the act 
was expected'to rest; as a measure of compromise 
and adjustment, is taken away or displaced. ‘There 
ceases, in that event, to be the mutuality or compro- 
mise of interests evidently intended to be produced 
by placing home valuation as an equivalent against a 
reduction of ad valorem duties. It remains for the 
wisdom of congress to determine whether such equi- 
valent can be found. 

But, in the second place, if congress should be of 
opinion either that home valuation is practicable, or 

at some equivalent and proper substitute may be 
found for it, the undersigned will not disguise his 
opinion that it cannot be regarded as wise, by any 
portion of the country, as a permanent system of po- 
licy, to augment the amount of revenue, when fur- 
ther exigencies may require such augmentation, by 
raising duties on all articles, including those of abso- 
lute necessity, to the full extent of twenty per cent. 
and preserving that limit, at the same time, as a fix- 
ed barrier against higher duties on any article what- 
ever, even those of mere luxury. Such a plan of 
revenue, if to be regarded asa settled system, appears 


to the undersigned to be unnatural and inconvenient, | 


and such as is not likely to promote the best interests 
of the country. 

The probable effect of the future operation of the 
act of 1833 upon the manufactures and mechanical 
trades of the country, particularly if no home valu- 
ation be established, and no equivalent for such home 
valuation found, gives rise to inquiry too important to 
be overlooked. 

It is fully acknowledged that all duties should be 
laid with primary reference to revenue; and it is ad- 
mitted, without hesitation or reserve, that no more 
money should be raised, under any pretence what- 
eyer, than such an amount as is necessary for an 
economical administration of the government. But 
within these limits, and as incidental to the raising 
of such revenue as may be absolutely necessary, it 
is believed that discrimination may be made, and du- 
ties imposed in such manner as that, while no part of 
the country will suffer loss or inconvenience, a most 
beneficial degree of protection will be extended to the 
labor and industry of large masses of the people, while 
the whole country will be rendered more prosperous 
in peace, and infinitely stronger and better prepared 
if foreign war should come upon us. The principle 
of discrimination has obtained from the period of the 
foundation of the government. In many cases it 
may be found to be indispensable to the interests of 
the revenue itself; and if, in fixing asystem of duties, 
it consists with the best interests and true policy of 
the country so to apportion them among the various 
species of imports as to favor our own manufactures 
at the same time that the revenue itself is benefited, 
and no injustice done to any, it would seem proper 
and wise to reject arbitrary limits and the idea of a 
forced and unnatural uniformity. 


The undersigned feels no difficulty in admitting 
that a duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem, assessed 
upon the value of imported articles in our own ports, 
would in many instances be a rate sufliciently high 
for the benefit of the revenue, and also afford reason- 
able encouragement to home producers of the same 
articles. As to those, therefore, the object of the 
act of 1833 will be accomplished, if its provision for 
home valuation be carried out by congress. But he 
still supposes that there are several descriptions of 
imported manufactures and produce, which would 
well bear a higher duty than twenty per cent. upon 
the home value, and thus yield a greater revenue to 
the government, while, in regard to some of them, it 
will be found that, without such increased duty, the | 
labor of large classes, engaged in producing similar | 
articles, will be greatly depressed, if not entirely sup- 
planted. 


It is: unquestionably true, and well worthy of re- 
mark, that the act of 1833 was avowedly conserva- 
tive in its objects and character; and, while it was 
designed to remove what was esteemed a grievance 
by one part of the country, it.was not intended that 
the interests of any other should be sacrificed by it. 
On the contrary, a reasonable security was intended 
for aji, Its true spirit, therefore, will be but carried 
out by acting, under any new state of circumstances, 
with reference to the same great objects, and doing 
justice alike to all, The great principle of that act 
was moderation and conciliation, and this should ne- 
ver be lost sight of. But the measures proper and 
necessary to carry out that principle may be changed, 
if the altered circumstances of the country call for 
such change, without any departure from the princi- 
ple itself. 

Nothing is more established by our experience, and 
the experience of other nations, than that the aug- 
mentation of duties does not augment, in an equal de- 
gree, the cost of the article to the consumer. In 
many cases it appears not to increase that cost at all. 
Very often the price to the consumer. is kept down, 
notwithstanding an increase of duties, partly by the 
greater supply of the home production, and partly by 
the reduction of the price in the foreign market. It 
is believed, indeed, that there have been cases im 
which the joint operation of the two causes has occa- 
sioned prices to fall lower than they were before the 
increase of duties was laid. 

This result in the operation of trade and business 
might readily be traced to its causes; but a full expo- 
sition of those causes, and the modes of their opera- 
tion, would too much swell this report. Suffice it to 
say that, when an additional duty is laid on an article 
in a.country in which that article is extensively con- 
sumed, the burden always falls in part, and some- 
times, as experience has shown, altogether, upon the 
foreign producer. The foreign producer must sell; 
and if, in the place of sale, he finds an article produ- 
ced on the spot which comes into advantageous com- 
petition with his own by reason of paying no duties, 
he still must sell, and, for the sake of being able to do 
it, he must be content to bear the burden of the du- 
ties himself. The duty borne by the foreign produc- 
|er ip such cases is like the charge for transportation 
—it is something which is necessary to bring him into 
the market of competition. Analogous instances oc- 
cur in domestic trade. The wheat grower of Indi- 
ana, who incurs heavy expenses in conveying his 
flour to an Atlantic port, expects no higher price for 
it when it arrives there than is paid for flour of the 
same quality to producers in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. ‘The cost of transportation, therefore, does 


sale as to diminish it at the place of production.— 
Now, the great law which regulates prices, by de- 
mand and supply, is sternly observed in cases of fo- 
reign importation, as in this instance of domestic 
trade. The undersigned cannot forbear to add, that 


pulation of the United States is obliged to rely main- 
Jy upon the home market for a sale of its products, 
although a large part of those products (wheat, for 
instance) is such as often enters extensively into the 
consumption of the world. The quantity of flour and 
Indian corn exported from this country is altogether 
inconsiderable, in comparison with the quantity con- 
sumed in the large cities and manufacturing towns, 
which have either entirely grown up or added large- 
ly to their population under the influence of laws of 
congress, passed since the end of the last war, upon 
domestic labor and industry. The immense inter- 
change of products, all being the result of labor, 
which now takes place between the producers of sub- 
sistence and the population above mentioned, shows 
the advantage which one class is to the other, and the 
essential importance to both of preserving their ex- 
isting relations. If the consumption of flour and 
grain in the manufacturing districts, especially the 
north and east, decline, to that extent there is an ab- 
solute loss to the wheat and corn grower, since the 
quantity consumed by them will find a market no- 
where else. To say nothing, in this connexion, of 
the incalculable importance of a home market to the 
producer of the great article of cotton, and limiting 
his remarks to the grain growers alone, the under- 
signed cannot but persuade himself that all will see 
and acknowledge the great value to that class of pro- 
ducers of the northern and eastern market—the only 
considerable market, indeed, which is permanently 
open to them upon the face of the earth. 


So long as the policy of other countries shall con- 
tinue to exclude the products of our agriculture from 
their ports, and thus deny to us the advantage of a 
fair reciprocity in trade, it would appear to be equal- 
ly the dictate of policy and of justice to our people 
to secure to them, as far as may be reasonably and 
properly done, a market of consumption for their 
produce in their own country. 





The undersigned is of opinion that the condition of 
the treasury and of the country demands an augmen- 
tation of'the revenue. It cannot but be the true po. 
licy of government to extinguish the amount of debt 
now existing as soon as practicable, and to avoid in- 
creasing it. The creation of debt, by loans and othe; 
resorts, for revenue to supply deficiencies of regula, 
income, cannot but be regarded, in a time of peace 
as injudicious and objectionable. The general credit 
of the government, always good, has been greatly 
raised, both at home and abroad, by the fact that i 
has fully paid off and discharged the debt created } 
the revolution and by a subseqnent war with Eng- 
land, and wars with the Indian tribes. The preser. 
vation of this high credit is of the utmost importance. 
It must be the necessary reliance of the government 
if, in the vicissitudes of human affairs, sudden wa; 
should come upon us, requiring large and immediate 
expenditures. Exact punctuality in the payment of 
interest, while the debt shall continue, and its pay- 
‘ment so soon as the time of payment arrives, as we] 
.as the known ability and honor of the government, 
are the means of inspiring that general. confidence 
which shall at all times enable it to use its credit to 
the greatest advantage. 

The estimated expenditures of the government for 
the coming year will exceed its probable income by 
$14,218,570 68. Should congress authorise a reissue 
of treasury notes to the amount of $5,000,000, and 
the balance of the loan be disposed of, there will re- 
main a deficit of $2,718,570,,for which provision must 
be made by law. But it is not supposed that congress 
will deem it advisable to restrict the income of the 





vastly the greater proportion of the agricultural po- | 


' government to the precise amount of its expenditures, 
| There ought to be a surplus of at least two millions, 
|to meet unforeseen emergencies in the public ser- 
vice; and, should even the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands be withdrawn from the states, a re- 
‘ference to the receipts from that source in the last 
_and present years will show that a deficiency in the 
revenue, to meet the wants of the government, must 
still remain. 
The state of the national affairs, the disposition of 
the government, in which, it is believed, the people 
| fully participate, to put the country into a respectable 
\state of defence, and especially to support and 
| strengthen the military marine, all appear to suggest 
the propriety of such increase of duties on articles 
| carefully selected as, while the amount shall not bear 
| hard on individuals, by limiting their customary en- 
| joyments, nor oppress nor derange the general] busi- 
ness of the country, shall yet supply the treasury, not 
extravagantly or excessively, but yet reasonably and 
| justly for all the great purposes of national defence. 


not operate so much to raise,the price at the place of Economy, that great public virtue, which is so essen- 


| tially proper to be practised by republican govern- 
ments, would be but half exercised if, while on the 
/one hand it avoids all unnecessary expenditure, it 
| does not on the other make a reasonable and judici- 
ous provision for such expenditures as are unavoida- 
ble. All which is respectfully submitted, 
W. FORWARD, 
secretary of the treasury. 
Hon. J. White, speaker house of representatives. 














TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION. 





SENATE. 
DecemBer 20. The president announced that the 
‘select committee on printing consisted of Messrs. 
Mangum Merrick and Young. 

Mr. Mangum respectfully asked to be excused from 
serving upon the committee, but subsequently with- 
drew his request. 

Mr. Wright presented a memorial from a large 
number of merchants of the state of N. York, pray- 
ing for certain amendments to the bankrupt law, 
passed at the last session of congress; which was re- 
ferred to the committee on the judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed. 


Mr. Calhoun presented the memorial of the cham- 
ber of commerce of the city of Charleston, adverse 
to the general bankrupt law; also, a memorial of the 
chamber ot commerce of Charleston, relative to steam 
vessels of war; also, a memorial asking for a post 
route from Charleston to Memphis. 

Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial from mer- 
chants of Philadelphia, asking for several important 
alterations in the bankrupt law; and requesting a re- 
peal of the act if the amendments shall not be made. 
He said that he was extremely happy to find that this 
inestimable class of individuals had at length found 
it to be proper to have a bankrupt law applicable to 
banking institutions. 

Mr. Buchanan presented the memorial of the cham 
ber of commerce of Philadelphia, asking for the esta- 





blishment of a light on the break-water in the Dela- 
ware. 
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Mr. Barrow presented the resolutions of the legis- 
jature of Louisiana, with regard to increasin the sa- 
lary of the judge of the United: States district court 
of that state; also, in relation to the military defence 
of New Orleans, and the propriety of the general 
government sending a steam ship into the Gulf of 
Mexico, for the purpose of protecting the commerce 
of the MississippI. | 

Mr. King presented a memorial from the citizens 
of Alabama, designating the Falls of Tallapoosa as 
the most eligible site for the proposed armory on the 
western and southwestern waters. 

Mr. Sturgeon presented the petition of Jonathan 
Wright and others, of Spring Garden, Philadelphia, 

raying that the constitution of the United States may 
be go altered as to entitle all men to liberty and hap- 
iness. 

On the motion of Mr. King the petition was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Woodbury presented the preamble and resolu- 
tions of a meeting held at Halifax Court-house, Va. 
expressing disapprobation of the late extra session of 
congress, and a strong doubt whether the measures 
then passed furnished the relief which was intended; 
and asking for the re-enactment of the sub-treasury 
jaw and a repeal of the distribution act. 

Petitions and memorials were further presented. 

Mr. Mouton said that, at the extra session, the me- 
morial of Monsieur Gonon, relative to the system of 
telegraphing, was referred to the committee on mili- 
tary affairs. As the subject was one of vast import- 
ance to the country, he would suggest that the com- 
mittee again take up the subject; and he expressed 
a hope that it would be found worthy their earliest 
attention? 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, submitted a resolution, which 
was adopted, instructing the committee on finance to 
inguire into the expediency of making an appropria- 
tion to defray the expenses arising out of the treaty 
between the United States and the Miami Indians. 

Mr. Wright introduced a bill to amend and conti- 
nue in force an act to incorporate the inhabitants of 
the city of Washington. He said that he presented 
this bill at the solicitation of gentlemen who consti- 
tuted a committee on the part of a number of the ci- 
tizens, and he was directed by these gentlemen to ask 
that the bill be referred to the committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and that it be printed. 


Mr. Evans, from the committee on finance, report- 
ed, without amendment, the house bill making an ap- 
propriation for defraying, in part, the expenses of the 
government for the year 1842, and asked the senate 
to consider it at this time. 

Mr. King inquired, whether he understood the se- 
nator as saying that he had reported the bill without 
amendment? If so, he objected to its consideration, 
because he could see no propriety in paying them- 
selves while others were neglected. He observed 
that they all knew it would be much surer to amend 
this bill and pass it through, than to get a second bill 
passed. He knew that the task of preparing amend- 
ments to this bill would be laborious, but he felt him- 
self bound to undertake it. He, however, believed 
per aps could result, unless by an amendment to 
this bill. 

Mr. Woodbury said that attempts to have appropri- 
ations made in accordance with the views of the se- 
nator from Alabama, had often been made, but al- 
ways failed. He apprehended that the views of both 
the senators could be accomplished, and that congress 
could now make appropriation for what was actually 
due; and before more became due, they could make 
another appropriation. 

Mr. Tappan hoped that the bill would be postponed 
89 as to enable the senator from Alabama to prepare 
his amendment; and, with that view, he would move 
that the bill be Jaid on the table. 

The question was then taken, but the motion was 
— to; and the bill was read a third time, and 
passed, 

The following bills were reported back to the se- 
nate from the committees to which they had been se- 
verally referred: 

_ Mr. Smith, of Indiana, from the committee on pub- 
lie lands, reported a bill to establish an additional 
land district in the state of Alabama; a bill for the 
reilet of the Selma and Tennessee rail road company; 
and a bill to authorise the state of Louisiana to sell 
the lands heretofore appropriated for school purposes. 

Mr. Huntington, from the committee on commerce, 
reported a bill allowing drawbacks on goods export- 
ed in original packages from the United States to 
Chihuahua and Santa Fe. 

Mr. Pierce, from the committee on pensions, re- 
ported a bill to provide for certain Cherokee Indian 


ry 


pensioners, 
_ On motion of Mr. Huntington, the senate then went 
Into an executive session and, after some time spent 


therein, the doors were opened, and the senate ad- 
Journed, 


DecemBer 21. 
peared in his seat. 

Sundry petitions respecting slavery were present- 
ed, and on motions to receive them ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Linn, in pursuance of notice, introduced a bill 
to repeal the act to distribute the proceeds of the 
public Jands among the states, and to grant pre-emp- 
tion righis, and to appropriate the revenue from that 
source for the defence of the country. He was not 
certain that it should be referred to the committee on 
public lands, as that committee were adverse to the 
project; he would prefer its being sent to the com- 
mittee on military affairs. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, said that at the last session 
the subject had been referred to the committee of 
which he was chairman; he had reported the bill, 
and it had become a law. Should the bill be refer- 
red to the committee on the public lands, he would 
do his duty, but his mind must undergo a radical 
change, which lie did not anticipate, or he should re- 
commend that the bill be reported back to the senate 
with the recommendation that it do not pass. The 
distribution law had not yet taken effect, and he felt 
willing to see its operation before he acted on the 
question of repeal. He spoke for himself, and not} 
for the other members of the committee on the pub- 
lic lands. 

Mr. Linn then moved its reference to the commit- 
tee on military affairs. 

Mr. Calhoun said the law of parliament went so 
far as to say that no committee should have charge 
of a subject who were opposed to the measure to be 
considered. It had been deemed even as in violation 
of the law to appoint one member upon a committee 
who was known to be opposed to the whole measure. 
Mr. C. therefore suggested that the bill should be 
referred to a special committee of five or seven; he 
should prefer seven. There was, he said, no more 
reason for referring the bill to the committee on mi- 
litary affairs than to the committee on finance. He 
would make the motion himself, but that he prefer- 
red that the senator from Missouri (Mr. Linn) should 
be placed at the head of the committee. 


Mr. Linn said that he had much to do in looking 
after the interests of his own constituents; but if the 
senator thought proper to refer it to a select com- 
mittee he should not object. By taking from the 
treasury the means which the distribution bill placed 
there, we aiforded but little means of relief to the 
states themselves. 

Mr. L. hoped the senate would take the subject up, 
and reconsider it. He wanted a cool, deliberate in- 
vestigation of this subject, and other great and lead- 
ing subjects connected with it. The nation demand- 
ed this at our hands. Mr. L. said further, in regard 
to war, that he thought there was great and serious 
danger of its coming upon us, and he begged that the 
country would prepare herself to meet the danger, 
come when it might. 

Mr. Pierce said that from the tone of the public 
press every where, there was a demand that the 
country should be placed in a condition of defence. 
He had heard it stated by gentlemen of great expe- 
rience in the land and naval service of the country, 
that the country was not now in as good a condition 
as it was atthe commencement of the late war. He 
hoped the bill would go to a select committee. 


Mr. Allen hoped that the senate would not act upon 


Mr. Morehead, of Kentucky, ap- 








this matter before acting upon a matter of prior 
consideration—the apportionment of representatives 
among the people. Many of the state legislatures 
were now in session, and unless congress acted on it 
speedily it would be necessary for them to convene 
an extra session of the state legislatures for the pur- 
pose of acting upon the apportionment of congress. 
He hoped congress would act upon this subject now, 
and the distribution question afterwards. 


Mr. Calhoun hoped again that it would be referred 
to a select committee. The military committee re- 
presented one branch of the defences of the country; 
the naval committee another branch, and the bill be- 
fore the senate embraced objects beyond the province 
of either of those committees. It involved questions 
of finance, calculation, &. He would suggest that 
the committee be composed of one member of the 
committee of military affairs, one from the commit- 
tee on naval affairs, one from the committee of finance, 
and the majority favorable to the proposition. 


Mr. C. also said that he felt a deep solicitude upon 
this subject. The state he represented had made a 
unanimous movement upon this subject. They had 
pronounced the bill unconstitutional, and had refus- 
ed by a large vote in the popular branch of the legis- 
lature to receive the quota apportioned to South Ca- 


Mr. Preston said he was utterly averse to the re- 
ference of this subject to the committee on military 
affairs. It was not germain to that committee. He 
could see no reason why the senate should not act 
upon the bill without any reference, In regard to 
what had been said by the senator from, New Hamp- 
shire, (Mr. Pierce), he was ready to second any. ef- 
forts which could be carried into effect. We should 
remember, however, in our wish to gain physically 
more strength than we have, that we do not destroy 
that vigor necessary to sustain the internal strength 
of the country. Our treasury presented a most ex- 
traordinary condition, and by the report before us, it 
might be seen that the deficit of the coming year 
would be fourteen millions, and that we should want 
more than we could get from commerce, from the 
public domain, and froin all the sources of revenue 
in ourreach. With all this, weshould be compelled 
to borrow. In regard to the principle of distribution, 
he regarded it as unwise. Unconstitutional he did 
not believe it; but, being unwise, he agreed with his 
friend from Missouri, that the senate should retrace 
its steps as soon as it could. 

Mr. Buchanan advocated a reference to a select 
committee, but regarded it as a little maiter to what 
committee it was referred; for, go where it would, 
unless senators materially changed their minds, it 
went to its death. Like the senator from South Ca- 
rolina, Mr. Buchanav said that he too had been shock- 
ed at the condition of the treasury as shown in the 
report of the secretary of the treasury. We found 
ourselves fourteen millions minus our wants; and yet 
in this condition of the treasury it was proposed to 
give the states the miserable pittance which they 
would receive under the distribution bill. Mr. B. 
said he agreed with the senator from South Carolina 
in another thing also; and that was, that the finances 
of the country should be in a good condition before 
there could be a vigorous prosecution of a war with 
any power. The finances of the country should be 
in a healthy state, if we would have the country ina 
good condition in the way of preparation for war. 
Economy was necessary; and, he was surprised to 
see the postmaster general proposing a debt of eight 
millions to bring the rail road companies to terms. 
The report of the secretary of the navy had proposed 
also to increase our navy to half the size of the Bri- 
tish navy, when, as was well known, the expense in 
our service for every man and every gun was two- 
fold what it was in Great Britain. 


Mr. Linn withdrew his motion to refer to the com- 
mittee on military affairs, and moved its reference to 
a select committee. 

Mr. King expressed himself gratified at hearing 
what had been said by the senator from South Caroli- 
na (Mr. Preston) in regard to the distribution bill. 
He teok pleasure in saying that the Jittle state from 
which he came would not acccept this bounty from 
the general government. They believed it belonged 
to the general government; was necessary for its de- 
fences; would save us from a high tariff, and there- 
fore should not be received. He hoped the senator 
would carry out the views of the people, and repudi- 
ate the bill which they had repudiated. He had no 
doubt that the senators who voted for this bill, voted 
for it honestly, and in the belief that it would mate- 
rially relieve the states. In reference to the question 
of the defences of the country, he would not consent 
to vote for stinted appropriations because the finances 
were embarrassed. In the present aspect of affairs, 
when the nation was threatened, he was for making 
liberal appropriations for the common defence. By 
negleeting them, when the danger came, more might 
be lost ina single night than the expenditure of years, 


Mr. Mangum denied that it was parliamentary to 
refer a question like this to a committee the majority 
of whom were favorable to the proposition. The 
question presented was the naked one of repeal. 
There was no question for any reference; or, if an 
one was required, it was proper that the bill should 
zo to the committee on public lands. In regard to 
what had been said by the senator from Alabama, he 
denied that the public mind had been expressed ad- 
versely to this object. He stood here for one, in fet- 
ters, as it were, upon this subject. Mr. Mangum also 
expressed himself strongly upon the subject of war, 
which had been irrelevantly alluded to by many se- 
nators. He believed there was no danger of war, 
and it was only the visionary ideas of glory which 
prompted men to talk of this subject as they did. 
Men who desired to gain eclat by their reports, who 
wished to draw attention to the great matter of war, 
were exciting the publie mind by these inflammatory 
appeals. 

Mr. Barrow advocated a reference to the select 
committee, and the formation of such a committee as 





rolina. The senate, by as large a vote, would second 
the action of the popular branch of the legislature. 





|For these reasons he felt a deep solicitude in the 
i question. 


would give those who called themselves democrats 
the majority. He should vote against repeal, and he 
wanted no better argument to sustain his own side of 
\the question than just such an argument as would be 
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the south deny that our own government possesses. 
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found in a report of the opponents of the distribution 
principle. He would give the democratic party the. 
committee, and the power to make their report. | 
Mr. Rives thought there was no sort of propriety in| 
referring the bill at all, and could find nothing in the | 
arliamentary manual which required a reference. | 


had been set free. The subject, he hoped, would be 
entered upon by the committee on foreign relations, 
the correspondence called for by that committee, 
and every thing relating to this great and paramount 
question laid before the senate and the country.— 
The memorial presented a state of facts to the senate 


he rule, according to Jefferson’s manual, would re-| which ought to excite alarm, and which called for 


quire that the select committee should be composed 
of a majority of the friends of distribution. If the 
rule was regarded, nothing else could be done. The 
only benefit of commitment would be to get a select 
committee to make a report favorable to the question 
of repeal. 


mark laid down by the senator from Alabama, that 


the public judgment had been given against this mea- 
sure. If that senator could convince him that what 


he said was true, he would retrace his steps. His 
mind was unbiassed upon this matter, and open to 
conviction. The only position favorable to a fair 
and candid discussion was to discuss it in committee 
of the whole. 

In regard to the report of the secretary of the trea- 
sury, which had been alluded to ina manner to create 


a panic in the public mind, he thought that exagge- 


rated notions had been advanced. This $14,000,000 
deficiency grew out of the issue of the treasury notes 
authorised by the late administration, and the inabi- 
bility of the department to negotiate the loan autho- 
rised at the special session of congress. 

Messrs. Archer and Prentiss, who spoke yery briefly, 


took the same view of the case, and opposed not only | 


the reference to either of the standing committees, 
but to a select committee, or to any committee what- 
ever. 

The debate continued until half past three o’elock, 


when the question recurring upon reference to a se-| 
lect committee, it was decided in the negative as fol-| 


lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Barrow, Benton, Buchanan 
Calhoun, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, 
Pierce, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Williams, Wood- 
bury, Wright—17. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Choate, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Huntington, 
Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, Morehead, Phelps. Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, 
Southard, White, Woodbridge—24. 

Mr. Huntington, from the committee on commerce, 
reported a bill increasing the pay of officers of reve- 
nue cutters, when employed in the navy, with certain 
amendments. 

The vice president laid before the senate the com- 
munication from the treasury department, giving in 


> 


detail the plan of a fiscal agent; which, on motion of | 


Mr. Preston, was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 
And then the senate adjourned. 


DecemMBerR 22. Mr. Henderson, of Mississippi, ap- 
peared in his seat. 

Mr. Barrow presented the memorial of the New 
Orleans insurance company, representing that they 
are the insurers of a number of slaves, the property 
of a citizen of the United States, who were rescued 
from the wreck of the vessel in which they were 


shipped, taken to a British port, and there set at li-| 


berty by the authorities of the place, whereby they 
were compelled to pay the amount of their policy; and 
praying that measures may be taken to obtain re- 
dress. 
Mr. Berrow said that it would be seen that the 
uestion presented was a most important one. The 
ritish government claimed a power which we at 


They claim the right to search our own vessels, to 
take from them our own property, and to dispose of 
it as they see fit. It was time this question was met 
and contested by this government, so that we might 
know what we had to expect. Mr. B. moved its re- 
ference to the committee on foreign relations. 

Mr. Calhoun seconded the motion. The case was 
that of the Creole, he believed. 

Mr. Barrow. No; of the Formosa, which occurred 
eight months since, the property being that of a gen- 
tleman removing from Virginia to Louisiana. 

Mr. Calhoun. It involves the same principle. It 
would be remembered that some years since he pre- 
sented resolutions to this body, which, after due con- 
sideration, were unanimously adopted. Those reso- 
lutions expressed the opinion of the senate, and he 
would not pursue the subject at this time. Before 
the session closed the case of the Creole would, no 
doubt, come up, and the whole principle be again 
laid before congress. He trusted the committee on 
foreign relations would give the subject an early and 
eareful consideration, so that we might know where 
we stood upon this momentous subject. 

Mr. King said the subject had before been brought 
to the attention of the senate in the resolutions of 
the senator from South Carolina. Step by step 
since then the thing had gone on, until recently, as 


Mr. R. denied also the truth of the re-' 


such action on the part of congress as would place 
_the country in a proper condition of defence. 
, Mr. Preston said the chairman of the committee on 
foreign relations was accidently absent. He had no 
doubt that he should speak the sentiments of that 
'committee, for the chairman, and as a member of 
| that committee. The subject had been long before 
_the government. The course which this government 
‘had adopted, and which the British government had 
adopted also, required some new action in the way 
of diplomacy. He did not believe the case presented 
| to the senate could be a serious cause of collision be- 
_tween the two governments; and for this obvious rea- 
| son, that the ground which the British government 
‘had taken was in direct violation of the law of na- 
| tions. The opinion of a former ministry he believed 
| would be reversed by the present ministry, who were 
_ known to be liberal and enlightened. He cherished 
/an earnest desire to continue the amicable relations 
| between the two governments, and did not believe 
that the case would necessarily create a state of col- 
lision between the two governments. When the 
case was properly presented to the British govern- 
'ment, he believed they would act in a spirit of jus- 
| tice, and in respect for the law of nations. 
Mr. Rives said he should not say much on the pre- 

sent occasion, not regarding an incidental question 
like the one of reference the proper occasion for 
He considered that the present rela- 
tions between this government and the government 
'of Great Britain as precarious, and made so by the 
| action of the British government in reference to the 
recent acts of that government in a case of an insur- 
| rectionary movement. These cases, that of the Ca- 
| roline, and that involving the right of search of our 
| vessels on the coast of Africa, all admonished us to 
_be prepared for any emergency that might happen. 
| In regard to the memorial presented, he thought that 
| no immediate action should be expected, as a sub- 
| sequent case would come up—that of the Creole— 
which would throw open the whole subject anew, 
and doubtless lead to new negotiations upon the me- 
rits of the whole question. 


Mr. Calhoun regretted that so much had been said 
of peace and war; but as other gentlemen had ex- 
| pressed their opinions he would express his. He did 
not believe, then, that there was any immediate dan- 
ger of war. There would be none if the proper 
grounds were taken by this government. There were 
strong peace parties in both countries, and the in- 
terests of both were for peace. Ifthe questions at 
issue were properly met, there would be no danger. 
He had heard it stated that the country was not in so 
good a condition for war now as it was in 1812. He 
| believed nothing of this; but, if it was true, what a 
| picture of facts did it present to this nation? We 
must begin by administering the government proper- 
ly at home. The property of the country must be 
better taken care of than it was. For twenty years 
past the government had been badly administered, 
and mainly growing out of extravagance which ex- 
travagance grew out of the tariff of 1828, which 
made money as plenty as dirt. 

He was sorry to see, too, that the present se- 
cretary of the treasury had presented us a tariff re- 


| such remarks. 





which had been written upon this subject for many 
years past, and which showed the secretary of the 
treasury to be very far behind the times. In eonclu- 
sion, Mr. C. expressed himself strongly in regard to 
the Creole case. He considered the outrage as one 
without a parallel. He believed when fairly pre- 
sented to the British government the case would be 
one which would show so great an outrage that it 
would be redressed. If it was not, there was nota 
man who had an American heart in his bosom, whose 
hand would not be raised against it. 

Mr. Barrow wished the case he had presented to 


to speak, and the house of representatives also, that 
the nation might hear, and the government of Great 


termination upon the subject. Great Britain had un- 
dertaken to draw a distinction between property in 
slaves and other property, goods, wares and mer- 
chandise. The south would be the last who would 
submit to this distinction. 


were permitted to trample under foot the law of na- 
tions, and this nation refused to throw its broad man- | 


tle over us, we should be compelled to fit out crui-| 
sers, and go and destroy Nassau and all those ports | 





seen by the newspapers, slaves in a state of mutiny 


from which these vessels came. The case he had! 


port—a protective report, filled with all the slang) 


be acted upon its own merits. He wished the senate | 


Britain know, what were our opinion and our de-| 


eee 


presented was not less important than that of the 
Creole, although that involved a new principle; and 
he hoped the committee on foreign relations would 
express its opinion on the subject. 

Mr. Rives replied that this opinion had been a). 
ready unanimously expressed by the senate in the 
case of the Enterprise; but if the senate wished a pe. 
newed expression of opinion, the committee woulq 
winesly make it by a new report. 

The debate closed here, and the memorial was re. 
ferred to the committee on foreign relations. 

Mr. Preston asked leave to introduce a resolution 
to appoint a joint committee to superintend the plac. 
ing of the statue in the rotundo, and to direct the 
details of the pedestal. In presenting this reso}y. 
tion, he tock occasion to say that the present posi 
tion of the statue exhibits it ina most unfavorable 
and indeed painful point of view, being directly un. 
der the centre light, throwing the countenance an( 
neck into a cross shadow, which is removed at no 
time of the day. Besides, the pedestal is so high 
that a just point of view cannot be obtained while it 
occupies the centre. It is known that the artist 
never intended itor this central position, and it js 
due to him, to the subject, and to the public taste, 
that every advantage of position be given to this 
monument of national gratitude and national art. 
He did not pretend to any skill in matters of taste or 
the fine arts, and could estimate such productions 
only by the effect produced upon his natural sensi- 
bilities; and, estimating this statue in that way, he 
would take upon himself to say, that, having seen 
most of the standard works of ancient and modern 
sculpture, he had hardly ever been impressed with a 
deeper conviction of the power of the art, or a 
greater admiration of its achievements, than by this 
sculpture. In short, (said Mr. P.) I consider it as a 
very noble work, worthy of the national gratitude, 
which it is intended to commemorate, and of the 
illustrious subject which it represents. There isa 
sublimity almost awful in the general conception, 
and the details are of such high and exquisite finish, 
that if any mutilated portion of this majestic statue 
were exhibited in the workshops of Europe, as hav- 
ing been dug up in Italy or Greece, it would be as- 
signed to the brightest names of antiquity. With 
this opinion of the work, Mr. P. said he could not 
but be anxious that all the accompaniments and inci- 
dents should, as far as possible, conform to and illus- 
trate it; and therefore he proposed the following re- 
solution which was unanimously agreed to: 

Resolved, That a joint committee of three members 
to be appointed by the senate and an equal number by the 
house, be appointed, to arrange the placing of the statue 
of Washington in the rotundo, and to direct the details 
of the pedesia!.” 

On motion of Mr. Woodbridge, . 

Resolved, 'That the commitiee on foreign relations in- 
quire into the expediency of entering into some arrange- 
ment with the government of Great Britain, reciproce: 
in its provisions, for the arrest of fugitives escaping over 
the northern or western boundary of the U. Srates, 
charged with the commission of any crime or erimes, 
and for the surrender of such fugitives upon reasonable 
requisition to the authorities of ihe state or province 
from which such fugitives may have fled: Provided, 
such arrangements do not comprehend cases of political 
offences merely, but be restricted to those which are 0 
| themselves criminal. 

On motion of Mr. Woodbury, 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be direct: 
ed to report to the senate a genera! statement of the 
whole of the exports and imports during the year end- 
ing the 30th September, 1841, furnishing estimates for 
those ports from which the returns are not yet complete. 

On motion, the senate adjourned. 

DecemsBer 23. Memorials and petitions having 
been disposed of, among them one from the board ol 
‘health of the city of Washington praying the erec- 
'tion-of a hospital in that city, 
| On motion of Mr. Smith, of Indiana, . 
| Resolved, ‘That the committee on the judiciary be 1n- 








| 


'structed to inquire into the expediency of increasing the 
isalary of the district judge from the sum of $1,000, his 
| Present salary. to thar of $1,500, the salary of the supe- 


rior jnage of the state. 
On motion of Mr. Tappan, , 
Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be direct- 
jed to report to the senate the amount of the public debt 
‘at this time and on the $d March last, and the partuci- 
lar items of such debt. 
On motion of Mr. Benton, 
| Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be d- 
|rected to communicate to the senate a statement of the 
‘imports and exports of gold and silver coin and bullion 
}annually, and as far back as_ the records of the treasury 


Property at the south | will permit the same to be made up; ~ the annual 

: “Dates ‘amount of gold and silver coinage in the minf ane 
y t ‘ s . = : : : he 
was not nowsafe. If contemptible British officers ‘branch mints of the United States since the establish. 
|mentof the mint; also the annual exportation of gui 


and silver coinage of the mint of the United States, wi! 
n letter of recapitulation, showing the aggregate under 
each herd. 

Mr. Lian submitted the foliowing: 
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Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be direct- 
edto make a report to the senate, showing what woul 
have been the operation of the land distribution bill if it 
had been in operation during the year 1841, and how’ 
much would have been the distributive shares of each 
state and territory and the District of Columbia under | 
said bill, according to the ascertained and estimated pro- | 
duct of the land sales for the year. Also, the distribu. | 
tive share of each individual, provided the said revenne | 
should have been divided out by: the head to the entire | 
population of the union according to the census of 1840; _ 
and how much would have been the distributive shares | 
of the. states, territories, and District of Columbia, and | 
individuals, provided ali the pauper costs and charges | 
upon the lands, consisting of Indian annuities pa rable | 
during the year, and the current purchases of fide | 
from Indians, in addition to other costs and charses | 
named in the distribution act, were first deducted before 
the distribution should be made. 

On motion of Mr. Preston 3,000 extra copies of | 
the report of the plan of the fiscal agent were or-| 
dered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Calhown, the senate adjourned | 
to meet on Monday next. 

DecemBer 27. The hon. Arthur P. Bagby, se- 
nator elect from the state of Alabama, in the place 
of Clement C. Clay, resigned, was qualified and took 
his seat. 

Mr. Wright presented a petition, signed by a large 
number of the merchants of New York, praying that 
a law may be passed to suspend the operation of the 
bankrupt law, passed at the last session, for two 
years from the Ist of February next. He remarked 
that the petition was sent to him by mercantile firms 
of that city, and that the reason why they made this 
request was, principally, on the ground that if the 
law should be put into operation on the Ist of Fe- 
bruary, (so great was the depression and tightness of 
the money market at this time), that property would 
be thrown into market to such an extent as must in- 
evitably cause a great sacrifice of assets. He also 
stated that the memorial was signed by the presi- 
dents of five several banks. 

Mr. Young introduced a bill to amend the act dis- 
tributing the proceeds of the public lands among the 
states and to grant pre-emption rights; and a bill 
granting to the state of Himois an additional quantity 
of land for the completion of the Illinois and Michi- 
gan canal, which was read a first and second time, 
and appropriately referred. 

On motion of Mr. Henderson, 

Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the necessity and propriety of 
providing by law for the appointment of a district judge 
of the siate of Mississipp!, and to assign the present in- 
cumbent the northern district of said ¢' ite, and to in- 
crease the salury to be received by th judge of each 
district. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to inform the senate, if in his opinion it may 
be done wiihout detriment to the public interests, whe- 
ther any proposition has been made to or received from 
the British government since the 4iui March, 1840, re- 
lative to a mutual right of search; and, if so, to lay before 
the senate all the correspondence, together with any in- 
structions that may have been given since that time by 
this governnient to our minister at England relating :o 
this subject. 

The chair laid before the senate a communication 
from the treasury department, containing the annual 
statement of the commissioner of the land office. 


proper law, for great reasons—what should be the | 


- provisions of the bill. In other countries every baak | 


was included which was not specially excepted by 
statute, and he apprehended there were not more than 
a dozen exceptions in seven or eight hundred institu- 
tions. The extent of the operations of the bill, in- 
cluding as it did foreigners. and all others, he regard- 
ed as one of the great objections to the bill. Under 
our act the debtor was the plaintiff, and proceed- 
ed against the creditor. If he did not appear and 
prove it up, he lost his debt, and if he did, in the 
end he lost his debt by the debtor receiving the 
certificate of a final discharge. Another thing to 
which he objected was, that the debtor had an op- 
portunity to select his time. In England, a man who 
lived foolishly, a stock-jobber, a stock-gambler, and 
one who did not live according to his circumstances, 
could not obtain the benefits of the bankrupt law. 
The act of 1800, in the United States, contained 
similar provisions, which were not included in the 
bill of the extra session. The kind of property which 
might be surrendered was also a matter optional with 
the debtor; and here the law was disadvantageously 
unlike the law of Great Britatn. There would be 
an army of assignees, and every thing conceivable 
was to go into their hands. The expenses would 
eat up the profits of the creditors. The expenses 
being in the federal courts, must be cnormous, and 
the debtor paid nothing of them. The debtor was the 
honored character throughout the bill. In order also 
to help the debtor, and make a general debt delivery, 
it was prescribed that the act should be as prompt 
and simple as possible. Again, all presumptions un- 
der the act were to be regarded as favorable to the 
debtor and against the creditor; whatever he said was 
to be regarded as true, until objections were filed 
and proved. The notices of the act were also re- 
garded as most objectionable. The press and the 
newspaper were to be the agents of the debtor, and a 
letter and newspaper paragraph, if not attended to 
by the creditor, though at tbe antipodes, was valid 
and binding, and liberated the debtor. 

When the matter came to the final certificate, the 
bill was particularly objeetionable, and unlike all 
bankrupt bills in other countries. 

Under the bil! itself, the federal courts were to per- 
petually stand open to the debtor. Like the gates 
of hell, they were to be open forever. The banks 
could be benefited as far as the bankrupt bill extend- 
ed benefits, and were subjected to none of the exac- 
tions of the bil. 


When the framers of our constitution authorised 
the passage of a bankrupt bill, they had in view the 


Great Britain. They did not mean that such a bill 
should be passed, in all the leading features of the 
measures, and this he could prove from the Madison 
Papers and the contemporaneous history of the times. 
They meant that the bankrupt system should be the 
model. The bill was a mere thing, and no more a 
bankrupt system, within the meaning of the constitu- 
tion, than it was a bill of agriculture. It was, in its 
best aspect, a property law, but such a property law 
as no state in this union ever had, or ever would 
adopt. Property laws had been regarded as immo- 
ral, and been pronounced unconstitutional by the ju- 
diciary, but no state had ever conceived of such a 
law as this of the federal government. It was an in- 





On motion of Mr. Smith, it was referred to the 
committee on the public lands. 

Mr. Benton said, agreeably to the notice he had 
given on Wednesday last, he would ask leave to 


solvent law, to all intents and purposes, and we had 
no right to pass insolvent laws. 


power, but the general. government had not. The 





bring in a bill to postpone the operation of the bank- 
rupt law. 

Mr. Benton said that he held that congress had no 
right to pass any such act as it had passed. It was 
nothing but a law for the general abolition of debts 
at the will of the debtor. 
the extra session, and carried through this chamber 
upon the high-pressure principle. Not ani was al- 
lowed to be dotted, not a ¢ to be crossed, without the 
consent of the friends of the measure. It was a bad 
measure in itself, passed in a bad way, and carried a 
bad measure along with it. It would receive its de- 
struction from the judiciary or the voice of the peo- 
ple. The act was not a bankrupt system within the 
meaning of the constitution. ‘The design of a bank- 
rupt system is to enable creditors to save something 
out of a debtor’s estate while something is there to 
be saved. There is not a bankrupt system in the 
world which does not require the consent of the cre- 
ditors, either in the whole or a great majority, to 
Sign a certificate consenting to the final discharge of 
the debtor. The bill of congress reversed every 
proposition belonging to a proper bankrupt bill. By 


the mere operation of law, and the decision of the} 


court, the debtor obtained his discharge. It was not, 


therefore, such a law as congress had a right to pass, 
; S 


It was one of the acts of 


, bot a bankrupt law. 
| states by expunging state laws. 


| 
not to the federal courts, to execute. 


ruptcy. He denied it. The act was drawn u 
or four years ago, and when it was believed there 
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The states had that 


bill, for this reason, was unconstitutional; and ano- 
ther reason was, that it was a mere property law, and 
It invaded the rights of the 


It was unconstitutional, too, because it took from 
' the state courts laws which belonged to them, and 


The system was called a voluntary system of bank- 
three 
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In conclusion, Mr. Benton said if congress would 

pass a bill for including corporations, he would go for 
it; if not, he would not support it; and he should pre- 
fer to see the present bill repealed. 
Having concluded his remarks, Mr. Benton was 
about to introduce his bill, and the chair to propound 
the question for a first reading, when Mr. Henderson 
briefly replied to the senator from Missouri; and he 
remarked that, so far from the bill having its origin 
in influencing the recent elections, it was introduced 
several years ago by a friend of the senator, (Mr. 
Norvell,) and, although the bill underwent many mo- 
difications, whatever honor was attached to the mea- 
sure belonged to the senator from Michigan. But 
the senator from Missouri did not feel himself will- 
ing to abide the decision of the country, and for this 
reason he was prepared to introduce a real bankrupt 
bill; and while he insisted that this act did not cor- 
respond with the English system of bankruptcy, he 
thought that the country would be satisfied with one 
which applied to banks alone! Now, the law which 
was passed at the last session included bankers, as in 
the English law, and in the same language. It ap- 
plied to persons who acted as bankers. There was 
no difference between them, and the senator would 
search in vain to find in the English bankrupt law a 
clause applicabie. to corporations. The senator had 
placed himself in. a position here to advocate the 
rights of creditors in Europe, yet no one was more 
anxious than he was, on some occasions, to show how 
little those creditors were entitled to. 

Mr. Benton denied the assertion, out and out. 

Mr. Henderson asked, on which point? He under- 
stood the senator as arguing that the bankrupt law 
would operate oppressively and unjustly on creditors 
abroad; and he thought that the senator occupied dif- 
ferent ground when he denounced English creditors 
in this country. 

Mr. Benton again denied the assertion, and called 
for specifications. 

Mr. Henderson would make no particular specifica- 
tion; but he would remark that, on different occa- 
sions, the senator had denounced their system of le- 
gislation. He apprehended that the senator would 
soon be found on the side of the banking corporations, 
who were now asking congress to repeal this law. 
Many of the banks would oppose this law, for it would 
soon expose the rotten condition of their affairs, and 
their small assets without a real foundation for their 
issues. He therefore expected to see many of the 
moneyed corporations of the country opposing this 
law, and asking for its repeal. They had already 
seen such an application this morning in the petition 








bankrupt system of all countries, and particularly of | presented by the senator from New York, (Mr. 


Wrigkt), and that too under no other guise or speci- 
fication than that a sacrifice of property must ensue 
from the operations of the law. The effects which 
must go into insolvency, would, no doubt, be great; 
and he felt confident that a dishonest man had no 
| more to gain under this law, than an honest man had, 
notwithstanding the senator from Missouri had main- 
tained a position to the contrary. He was nat now 
prepared to answer the labored arguments of the 
senator; but. when the. bill came up, he would, if 
no other gentleman should feel disposed to do so, go 
into a response with regard to the constitutionality of 
this law. 


Mr. Benton understood the senator from Mississippi, 
as saying that he was, on former occasions, opposed 
to paying Europe creditors. This was not so. It 
was true that he cbjected to the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands being applied to that object; but, on other 
accounts, they were fairly entitled to a settlement of 
their debts. 


Mr. Wright said that, because he had presented a 
petition this morning and stated that it was signed by 
the presidents of five of the banks of the city of New 
York, an inference had been drawn that those banks 
were unsound, and were unwilling that their unsound- 
ness should be exhibited. Now he was not to be plac- 
ed in any position beyond his own choice in defending 





were five hundred thousand people in the United 
States who would receive the benefits of the bill.— 
Never since the world began was the voluntary sys- 
tem of bankruptcy known before. He had studied 
the bill in the interval between the extra and regular 
sessions of congress, and had not studied it at the 
time of its passage in the summer. His full convic- 
tions now were that the bill was unconstitutional.— 
The bill itself was as much worse than the act of 
1800 as old federalism was worse than modern whig- 
gery. The act of 1800 was passed the last year of 
ancient federalism, and repealed the first year of the 
democracy. This act was passed the first year of 
modern federalism, and would be repealed the first 
year of the democracy. He did not believe that any 
bankrupt law was necessary in our age. The ten- 
dency of the age was the other way. He was against 








Within the meaning of the constitution of the United 
States, 


It belonged to the creditor to sav—tnder a! 





the system in the general, and utterly against it in 
the detail. 








the banking institutions of the country. If there were 





such things as sound banks, what was to become of 
the business community if they were to be called un- 
sound and rotten? He entreated that no effort would 
be made to the prejudice of the petitioners, whose pe- 
tition he had presented; but let them look at the sub- 
| ject as business men, and with a becoming sense of 
| Justice. 
i Mr. Henderson remarked that he did not attempt to 
specify any particular banks as being insolvent; but 
had meant to say that it was more likely that insol- 
vent bankers would oppose the bill rather than ba- 
lance accounts with their creditors. 
Mr. Calhoun agreed in almost every word uttered 
‘by the senator from Missouri; for he held the bank- 
rupt act to be flagrantly unconstitutional, and the 
| most unconstitutional law ever passed in favor of 
‘fraud and oppression. But he rose to say that he 








| 
‘ 
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ho the senator who asked leave to introduce this | 


bill, would push the matter. If that should be done, 
it was his intention, when the bill came up, to move 
to repeal the law, instead of proposing to amend it. 
A few days ago, he presented the memorial of the 
chamber of commerce of the city of Charleston, 
adverse to this law; and, in obedience to that, and 
his own convictions, he would pursue the course 
which he had first sugge8ted. 

The bill was then read a first and second time, 
and referred to the committee on the judiciary. 

The president pro tem. (Mr. King) laid before the 
senate the following communication, viz: 

1. From the state department, stating that the re- 
turns of the sixth census, or enumeration of the peo- 
ple of the United States, had been printed. 

2. From the war department, in pursuance ofa 
joint resolution of the two houses of congress, con- 
taining a list of al] such persons as have made ap- 
plication for pensions, or for an increase of pension, 
and a statement of the names of those who ought to 
be placed upon the pension roll. 

3. The annual report of the commissioner of the 
general land office. ; 

4. From the secretary of the treasury, transmit- 
ting, in compliance with a resolution of the senate, a 
statement exhibiting the value of imports and ex- 
ports during the year ending the 30th of September, 
1841, as follows, viz: 
IMPORTS— 

Value of merchandise free 
of du 


ty, $64,785,449 
Value of do. paying duty, 


59,381,934 





$124, 167,333 

EXPORTS— 

Foreign merchandise, viz: 

Value of merchandise free 
of duty, 


$10,798,451 
Value of do. paying duty, 


4,303,175 


15,101,626 
Value of domestic produce, 106,059,685 








$121,161,311 





Note. The value of imports and exports for the 
3d quarter, ending 30th September, is partly on 
estimate. 

Mr. Woodbury remarked that, from the statement, 
it would be pereeived that the imports exceeded the 
exports more than three millions, contrary to the 
impressions which. had gone abroad upon the subject. 

he report was ordered to be printed, and then 
the senate adjourned. 
—_—_—_————— 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mownpay, Dec. 20. Mr. Weller moved to suspend 
the rules with a view to pass over the resolution now 
pending for the reference of that portion of the mes- 
sage relating to the tariff. His object was to take 
up the resolution for the reference of the subject of 
the apportionment of representatives under the sixth 
census. 

After various objections and explanations from 
Messrs. Sollers, Briggs, Weller, and the speaker, it 
was stated by the clerk that the resolution for the 
reference of the apportionment was passed last Thurs- 
day, and had been sent to the select committee apr 
pointed on that subject. 

The house then resumed the consideration of the 
resolution to refer to the committee on manufactures 
that portion of the message which relates to the 
tariff. 

Mr. Slade, who was entitled to the floor on this sub- 
ject at the last adjournment, said that he would not 
cont said a word on this subject, if the speaker had 
not placed him on the committee on manufactures, 
and were it not more especially for the fact that he 
represented a constituency deeply interested in this 

uestion, and who, of course, looked to him to de- 

end their interest whenever it was brought under 
consideration, He felt also compelled to say some- 
thing, from the fact that the legislature of the state 
which he in part represented had passed resolutions 
on this subject, which furnished an excellent summa- 
ry of the arguments which should be urged in favor 
of the protective system; and, as he desired to make 
these resolutions a part of his speech, as well as the 
reasons which he wished to address to the house, he 
would ask that they might be read. The resolutions 
(see present vol. p. 182), were here read by the 
clerk, and Mr. 8, proceeded: It would seem that he 
was thus requested, by an authority he was bound to 
respect, to use his best endeavors to obtain the pass- 
age of laws for the purpose of protecting domestic 
manufactures. This he should endeavor to do, not 
only by og = but, on all proper occasions, so far as 
he was able, by giving the reasons which influenced 
his votes. 

Under ordinary circumstances, a mere question of 
reference would not naturally and properly involve 


the whole merits of the question. But the question | been differently constituted—and he would now = 


of reference was so presented now, as very properly, 
from the nature of the case, to involve the conside- 
ration of its merits. He was not surprised, there- 
fore, at the range which the debate had taken. If 
the question arose now, for the first time, what di- 
rection should be given to the subject of manufac- 
tures—whether the house should raise a committee 
on manufactures or raise a committee of ways and 
means, to consider the subject, that would be ano- 
ther thing; but they were not in that position. They 
had a committee on manufactures, and they had a 
committee of ways and means, not only established 
by the rules of the present session, but which had 
their foundation in the long-settled policy of the 
country. And yetan attempt was now made to di- 
vert this subject from its long-accustomed, natural, 
and appropriate channel, and to give it a new one. 
This could not be done under existing circumstances, 
without sending abroad an impression over the coun- 
try that the protective policy was, in point of fact, 
altogether abandoned. It would in fact amount to 
the abolition, if he might so speak, of the committee 
on manufactures. There was, therefore, a peculiar 
reason why the friends of the protective system 
should take their stand upon this question of refe- 
rence. 

This consideration was strengthened by a refe- 
rence tothe appropriate duties of the two commit- 
tees. The house had a committee of ways and 
means, and it had a committee on manufactures. 
They found, from the very face of the rule, that the 
committee of ways and means had necessarily and 
properly nothing to do with the subject of manufac- 
tures—that the range of their inquiries did not ne- 
cessarily touch this subject. And yet gentlemen 
desired to foist upon the committee of ways and 
means a setof duties never contemplated by the 
house. 

But there was another still stronger circumstance 
in favor of this view. There was another rule of 
the house which provided for a committee on manu- 
factures; so that we had not only the negative testi- 
mony arising from no such specifications of duty in 
the rule establishing the committee of ways and 
means, but we had positive testimony in the estab- 
lishment of the committee on manufactures, the 
very name of which sufficiently indicated the range 
of its duties. 

Mr. S. enlarged on this view of the case, contend- 
ing that under the rule, or under the view of the sub- 
ject given in the message of the president, (from 
which he quoted), the committee of ways and means 
could not take into consideration the subject of 
manwfactures, unless specially instructed so to do. 
Where were these special instructions? Let the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. Atherton), if he 
were disposed to abolish the committee on manufac- 
tures, (and it amounted to that), bring forward a re- 
solution instructing the committee of ways and 
means to consider not only what he (Mr. 8.) had 
read from the president’s message, but also the sub- 
ject of discrimmation not only for the purpose of 
mere revenue, but for the purpose of protection. 
Would the gentleman do that? or did he suppose that 
the committee of ways and means would consider 
the subject for a moment, if that was not done? Mr 
S. considered the amendment of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, if it should prevail, as tantamount 
to a declaration on the partof this house that it 
would have no examination at all into this question. 
He appealed to gentlemen on all sides, from the east 
and the west, the north and the south, of all parties, 
to say whether the house was prepared to come to a 
vote which should speak such a language as that. 
He did not know but what gentlemen from New 
Hampshire might be prepared even for that. To 
refer the subject to the committee of ways and 
means would be in eflect to say that there should be 
no examination into it; and what then was to be- 
come of all the petitions which had been sent here 
in relation toit? Did gentlemen suppose that in the 
present state of the question of tariff and protection 
the petitioners were going to remain silent? It could 
not be. 


But it was in the highest degree unparliamentary 
to refer this subject to the committee of ways and 
means. ‘The parliamentary rule—that was to say, 
the spirit of the parliaméntary rule—was, that a sub- 
ject should be referred to such a committee as would 
be favorable to the object prayed for; because, if this 
was not done, the child, (to use the language of par- 
liamentary commentators), was put into the hands 
of a nurse that would strangle it. The object was, 
that the case should be exhibited by the committee 
in such a way as to present to the legislative body a 
fair view of the desires of the petititioners. And if 
it had been understood, at the commencement of the 
session, that the committee of ways and means were 





to take cognizance of this subject, it would have 





a 
that if the committee on manufactures was, (in ef. 
fect), to be abolished, the committee of ways ang 
means ought to be reorganized. The committee on 
manufactures had been organized with a view to 
this particular subject. It was composed of six mem. 
bers in favor, (Mr. S. was understood to say) of the 
protective system, and three opposed to it. This 
was as it should be. 

After dwelling on the position that the reference 
to the committee of ways and means would amount 
in effect, to an abolition of the committee on manu. 
factures, Mr. S. went into an elaborate historica] 
review of the origin of the protective system—trac- 
ing its subsequent progress from the origin of the go- 
vernment, as sanctioned by the recommendations of 
every successive president, from Washington to Jack- 
son. For this purpose, and in illustration of his views, 
and to show that the protective system had been re- 
commended and followed up as the permanent and 
enduring policy of the courtry, he quoted largely 
from executive communications, laying especial 
stress on those proceeding from Jefferson and Madi- 
son. 

Mr. 8S. concluded by an urgent appeal to the house 
to send to the appropriate committee on manufactures 
this great subject of protection to American manu- 
factures—a subject which, he said, had now arrived 
at a most critical and eventful period in its history. 
If ever there was a time when it needed examina- 
tion and investigation, that time was the present. 

Mr. 8S. spoke about two hours and a half, during 
which he read largely from various documents illus- 
trative of his positions. 

Mr. Sollers took the floor. 

An adjournment being called for, Mr. Sollers gave 
way. 

Before the question of adjournment was put, Mr. 
Stanly—by request—moved that his colleague, Mr. 
Sheppard, be excused from serving on the committee 
of expenditures on account of ill health. Granted. 

The speaker communicated the annual report of the 
secretary of the treasury. Referred to the commit- 
tee of ways and means, ordered to be printed, and 
10,000 extra copies. 

Then, at a quarter before three, the house ad- 
journed. 

Tvespay, Dec. 21. 
tended in his place. 

The house resumed the consideration of the reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Fillmore to refer so much of the 
president’s message as relates to the tariff to the com- 
mittee on manufactures. 

Which resolution Mr. .4therton had heretofore mov- 
ed to amend by striking out the words ‘‘committee on 
manufactures,” and inserting the words ‘‘committee 
of ways and means.” 


Mr. Sollers, of Md. expressed his surprise that on 
a simple question of reference between two standing 
committees of the house the entire policy of a protec- 
tive tariff should have been drawn into discussion, 
and an effort made to control the votes of members 
by their general views for or against such a policy. 
For himself, he should be governed in his vote not by 
the general question of the constitutionality or expe- 
diency of a tariff for protection, but simply by the 
nature of the functions assigned, respectively, to the 
two committees in question. The committee on ma- 
nufactures had originally been raised for the conside- 
ration of the question of protective duties, and the 
whole subject of the tariff had always been referred 
to that committee, and never to the committee of 
ways and means. He was indisposed to depart from 
the established practice of the house. Mr. S. said 
that although a tariff debate did not legitimately be- 
long to this simple question on reference, yet as gen- 
tlemen had succeeded in eliciting, to some extent, an 
expression of opinion in different quarters of the 
house, he was not dispesed to conceal what were his 
sentiments in relation to it. Some gentlemen had 
taken the ground that even an incidental protection 
of domestic industry was unconstitutional, yet our 
most enlightened statesmen had held and ably defend- 
ed the opposite sentiment. And it was absurd to 
maintain that this government was so powerless, so 
utterly nerveless and inefficient, as to be unable to 
extend protection to the industry of its own citizens. 
He declined going into the constitutional argument; 
but insisted that, on a mere view of expediency, no 
period could ever be so favorable as the present to 
regulate and nae on a permanent basis the protec- 
tive policy of this country. It could now be done 
with less of collision and difficulty than in any past 
period. Our treasury was empty; the government 
was compelled from unavoidable necessity to devise 
a system of taxation to supply the deficiency in the 
revenue, and it might with comparative ease be now 
so arranged that while the direct purpose of revenue 
was secured; incidental protection might at the same 
time be extended to such interests as needed it. Mr. 


Mr. Warren, of Georgia, at- 
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s, contended that this was the idea intended by the 
resident in that clause of his message which related 
to the subject of duties on imports; and so believing, 
ne rendered the president his thanks for the recom- 
mendation. By a short but conclusive and convine- 
ing argument, the executive had shown that this could 

be effected. 

Here Mr. S. went into some severe comments on 
the adverse doctrines of free trade and a “horizontal” 
tariff. So far as he could understand the gentleman 
from South Carolina and others who advocated such 
doctrines, they maintained that in laying duties for 
revenue regard might not constitutionally be had even 
to incidental protection: a more absurd position he 
never had heard advanced. Carry out the principle, 
and impose one uniform rule of taxation without any 
discrimination, and a tax that would utterly prostrate 
and destroy some sources of revenue would leave 
others searce at all affected: and thus, in effect, gen- 
tlemen’s boasted principle would, in practice, create 
that every bugbear they so much dreaded, a protec- 
tive tariff. 

Mr. S. next directed his attack against what is call- 
ed “the forty-bale theory”—a theory which first made 
jis appearance in the house in the shape of an illus- 
tration, by Mr. McDuffie, of the anti-tariff scheme of 
South Carolina, viz: that the producers of exports 
were the payers of the whole dnty on imports. This 
dogma contained the substance of the whole theory. 
Mr. S. utterly denied that it was true in fact, and 
facts, being utterly against it, were sufficient to upset 
the whole superstructure, however ingenious. He 
would prove the theory false by a reductio ad absur- 
dum. If the position of this forty-bale doctrine were 
true, then it must follow that South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, and a few more of our 
southern states, paid one-half of all the duties levied 
in the United States, because they raised one-half the 
exports of the country: and then it would follow that 
these were the only states that consumed foreign lux- 
uries. But was the fact so? Was it not true that 
the non-slaveholding states consumed more of them 
than the slaveholding states? Was it customary to 
give these luxuries to the slaves? He believed not. 
But he would carry the proof still further: if the doc- 
trine were true, then the 7th congressional district of 
the state of Maryland ought to consume the whole of 
the foreign luxuries imported into the state; but to 
his certain knowledge this was not so: for he believ- 
ed the city of Baltimore alone consumed more of them 
than the whole state beside—ay, and more, he sus- 
pected, than the whole of South Carolina put toge- 
ther. A more ridiculous theory never was broached 
by the mind of any man than this far-famed forty- 
bale scheme. Mr. 8S. spoke with warmth against the 
notion that the ingenuity, skill and patient labor of 
our own countrymen were not to be protected against 
the injurious competition of foreigners. So long as 
an American heart should continue to beat in his 
bosom he never could yield himself to so revolting a 
doctrine. He trusted to see the products of that skill 
and industry multiplied a thousand fold, and furnish- 
ing materials for a commerce which should whiten 
with its sails every sea, and spread itself to the re- 
motest limits of the world. ‘To witness such a result 
our true policy was to cast a shield over the industry 
of our own people. This the government could do: 
this it was bound to do. 


Mr. 8. here adverted to the absurdity of the policy 
which would throw open our ports to the manufac- 
tures of all the world, while, at the same time, our 
own products were carefully and systematically ex- 
cluded from admission abroad. And on this topic, 
he adverted to the duties levied on American tobacco, 
which he characterized as openly insulting to the go- 
vernment and people of this country. With many 
expressions of disgust and indignation, Mr. 8S. here 
went into some details. to show the actual state of 
things on this subject, as fixed by the revenue laws 
of different countries in Europe, commenting as he 





as a reduction of foreign duties. The maxim 
of that government seemed to be that of the dying 
miser to his son: ““My son, get money; honestly, if 
you can: but, my son, gef money.” 

Mr. S. again adverted to the doctrine of the advo- 
cates of free trade. They saw and were compelled 
to admit the flagrant injustice and injury thus done 
to us by other governments, yet they could not give 
up their darling maxims: the theory must be carried 
out at all hazards and at every expense. He hoped 
the house would be governed by no such wild theo- 
ries, but would take the proper means to put an end 
to a state of things which was degrading and dis- 
graceful to our country. | 

Mr. 8. here adverted to the desire professed by 
Mr. Slade, in his speech of Monday, to have protec- 
tion extended alike to all the industry of the coun- 
try, whether free labor or slave labor. He trusted 
the gentleman and his friends would not “keep the 
promise to the ear and break it to the hope.” He 
trusted when the law came to be framed that they 
would not turn about, and, having their own interests 
protected, give the go-by to every other section of 
the union. If they acted like true men, he would go 
with them to the last; but he should reserve himself 
to see what their course would be. He never would 
consent to protect one interest of the country, and 
leave another, which far more needed protection, 
wholly unprovided for. Gentlemen need not expect 
this. He never would do it. Must Rhode Island 
have her cotton goods protected, and Vermont her 
sheep, and Pennsylvania her iron, and every state in 
the union be attended to, and the tobacco of Mary- 
land be passed by? He trusted not. If that was the 
policy of gentlemen, it could not be known too soon. 


Mr. Linn, of N. Y. said that ultra partisans on each 
side must yield something, and consent to take some 
middle ground; if not, ihe common sense of the peo- 
ple would before long do it for them. The high tariff 
gentlemen must content themselves with merely dis- 
criminating duties, and the hair-splitting theorists of 
the south must consent that a tariff for revenue might 
be so shaped as incidentally to answer the purpose of 
protection. These gentlemen insisted on a general 
principle, specious in appearance, but unsound in its 
practical application: they contended that, where pro- 
tection began, revenve must end. As an illustration, 
take the manufacture of iron. Suppose the country 
to be dependent on importation for its supply, and 
suppose it to be necessary for the wants of the go- 
vernment to raise $50,000. Congress lays a tax on 
foreign iron which will amount to $100,000. Foreign 
manufacturers cannot stand this—no iron comes in, 
and of course no duty is collected. Verytrue. But 
the rule was too broad. There was a protection 
short of this, which in its practical operation would 
increase consumption, and not destroy revenue. 

If gentlemen had put their maxims in these words, 
“where prohibition commences revenue ceases,” they 
would have spoken the truth; but that alteration 
would tumble their whole specious theory to the 
ground. ‘The just and proper protection of our home 
industry would be effected by piscRIMINATING DUTIES. 

Mr. L. observed that he was not unaware that 
there was a collateral question, which was apt to in- 
terpose itself, and which operated as an impediment 
to fair debate. It was that which drew the line be- 
tween north and south; which perverted the judg- 
ment by mixing up local prejudices with what ought 
to be kept wholly distinct from them; which went to 
guide the decisions of a statesman and a legislator by 


chain and compass, and make him pursue the direc-| 


tion of geographical lines. In the views Mr. L. took 


of the general subject, he repudiated all such consi-| 
derations; his judgment was guided by general and | 


national views alone. He went forthe greatest good 
of the greatest number. He was opposed to that le- 
gislation in which each law-maker looked only to 
himself and his own immediate region of country.— 
He did not like to intermeddle with the interests and 





proceeded on the enormity of exacting such a tribute 
from the agriculturists of the United States to fill the 
exhausted treasuries of the aristocratic governments 
of the old world. He showed that the tobacee ex- 
ported amounted to seven millions, and the ix.posts 
ot the European governments amounted to upwards 
of thirty millions. It was a condition to which the 
American people could not longer submit without 
dishonor. And here he took occasicn to do juctice to 
a late administration which had used every effort, by 
negotiation and remonstrance, to effect the redress of 
this great national injury, but in vain. In support of 
this position, he referred to and quoted communica- 
tions from Mr. Stevenson, our late envoy to Great 
Britain: from which it appeared that, in reply to his 
remonstrances and representations, the British minis- 
try could not but admit the injustice and hardship, 
and even the impolicy, of the ease, but pleaded in re- 
ply the delicate and hazardous nature of the task, es- 
pecially in the present position of that country, of at- 








Ifeelings of the south. It was not a desirable distine- 
tion of the labor of our country into ‘‘free labor” and 
‘slave Jabor.”’ He desired to hear no such distine- 
tion. But, if gentlemen insisted on making it, if this 
Mr. L. never could consent so far to endorse slavery 
the freeman. If the question was forced upon him, 
tral ground, where he desired to stand, then, upon 


free labor of the north. It was against reason, against 


bor was expended in tilling his own soil. 


to be level of a slave? 





/sent was to be a test question. 














discrimination must be forced upon the house, that 
as to put the labor of a slave ona par with that of 
he must go for the free; if he could not stand on neu- 
general principles, he must give the preference to the 


the nature of things, to expect that the slave was to 
be placed upon the footing of the freeman, whose la- 
Did gen- 
tlemen expect such a man was by law to be reduced 
Did gentlemen think by any 
legislation to effect a result like this? Could they 
imagine that the freemen of the north would ever 
submit to be put on a par with those who, in conside- 





ration of law, were the owners of the soul of a man? 

Mr. Stanly here interposed and called Mr. Linn to 
order. Mr. Wise hoped there would be no interrup- 
tion of the freedom of debate. Mr. Stanly. There 
shall be, if such language is persisted in, whatever 
may become of any hopes to the contrary. 

Mr. Rhett wanted to inquire what southern man 
had ever contended, on that floor, for the doctrine at- 
tributed to southern gentlemen by the gentleman from 
New York? Who had ever made such an issue as he 
stated? 

Mr. Linn replied that he had not charged southern 
gentlemen with actually asserting this; but it was to 
this that their principles led. But he had expressly 
stated that this question of north and south, of slave 
and of free labor, was a collateral question, not pér- 
taining to the debate; and his object had been to show 
that the true question might be debated without 
touching it at all, and that it ought to be wholly 
avoided. He protested against any geographical con- 
sideration of the tariff. He trusted the subject would 
be looked at in its important connexion with the in- 
terests of our national industry, both at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. L. here adverted to the effect of a proper ad- 
justment of the tariff, as likely to do more toward the 
regulation of the currency and the exchanges of the 
country, to prevent ruinous fluctuations, and check 
extravagant speculations, than all the fiscal agencies 
that ever could be devised. 

Mr. L. said the house had been told that the pre- 
If the clause in the 
president’s message in relation to the increase of du- 
ties was referred to the committee of ways and 
means, then the nation was to understand that no 
protective tariff was to be looked for. This was an 
ingenious political clap-trap, set for catching birds of 
different feather. It was expected to catch the north- 
ern loco focos, because it was thought, whatever 
might be the interests and wishes of their respective 
constituents, they never would be able to resist the 
political bait here held out to them. And it was ecal- 
culated no less sanguinely that this same trap would 
catch the whigs of the south, who would peck at the 
same bait. 

Meanwhile, he invited the southern whigs pro- 
per to do nothing which would not subserve the con- 
stitution, and promote the true interests of their 
country. 


Mr. Rayner said that the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Linn) might affect to scout the idea of its 
being a test question, yet such it must be. It was 
purely a test question. Else, how did it happen that 
all the gentlemen who had advocated a reference to 
the committee on manufactures, and approved and 
advocated a protective tariff, made an issue between 
the north and the south, and lugged the subject of 
slavery into the debate, uninvited by any southera 
man? He hoped not to hear on this occasion the in- 
solent charge repeated that southern gentlemen in- 
vited and pressed on the house a comparison of the 
merits of free and slave labor. That could not be 
said now. The south stood on the vantage ground 
this time of the party attacked. 

If the proposed increase of duties on imports was 
to be strictly to meet the exigencies of the treasury, 
growing out of a deficit in the revenue, then Mr. R. 
said he was willing to go not merely to the utmost 
limits of the compromise act, and lay a duty of 20 
per cent. but he would increase it to 30, to 40 to 
100 per cent. if the honor and the actual wants of 
the country should require it. He would stop at 
20 per cent. only on condition that more was not 
needed for an economical administration of the go- 
vernment. What an economical administration of 
v4 government was every man must decide for him- 
self. 

But if the increase of the tariff was intended sole- 
ly for the protection of domestic manufactures, then 
he was utterly opposed to any such measure. And 
he w arned gentlemen now, however his warning 
might be disregarded, and perhaps laughed at by gen- 
tlemen who were determined to stick to their plan at 
all hazards, that the act would be resisted in i's in- 
ception, in its progress, and in its consummation. He 
did not utter this in a vain gasconade—in fact he 
had heard so much spouted here in the Bombastes 
Furioso style that he felt almost afraid of speaking 
above his breath—he spoke it in all truth and sober- 
ness. 

Should this part of the message be sent to the 
committee on manufactures, he should reccive it, and 
he believed the country generally would receive it, 
as evidence of a wish on the part of a majority of 
this house to protect the northern manufactures. If 
it could not go to the fiscal committee of the house 
why not send it, as well, to the committee on com- 
merce, whose peculiar province it was to foster the 
the interests of commerce? Why not to the com- 
mittee on agriculture, who were equally devoted to 
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the interests of agriculture? Not because either com- 
mere or agriculture stand in peculiar need of protec- 
tion, but because there isa deficit in the treasury? 
He would appeal to every man of candor—why raise 
this question of a protective tariff because there was 
a deficit in the treasury? If the ebject was to supply 
revenue to meet the deficit, why not apply to the com- 
mittee of ways and means, whose express duty it was 
to do thai very thing? 

But it was insisted that although the direct object 
was revenue for the treasury, yet taxes for revenue 
might be made discriminating so as to give an in- 
cidental protection to manufactures. A most ab- 
surd position. It went to sacrifice the main ob- 
ject in view, to an object remote and incidental 
merely. Suppose the advocates of the tobacco in- 
terest should urge and insist on counteracting duties 
on silks and wines, on German linens and British 
broadcloths, and should therefore insist that the sub- 
ject should go to the committee on agriculture? Or 
suppose the representatives of the cotton growing 
interest should insist that the duty on imports in ex- 
change for American cotton was equal to an export 
duty on their staple, (a doctrine Mr. R. did not en- 
dorse, and on which he now expressed no opinion: 
he did not, like the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Sollers) understand them however as saying that all 
the imports were consumed by the producers, but 
that the exports were decreased in value to the 
amount of the tax on corresponding imports), and 
should insist on its going to the committee on com- 
merece. Either of these demands would be just as 


committee on manufactures, 
disagree on subordinate points, but the main object, 
viz. Revenue, should be ever kept in view. 
might as well refer a clause touching the increase of 
the army to the committee on the territories, because 
more troops might protect the frontier. Gentlemen 


They | 











|must this opinion of the president be lugged into 
plausibie as that which insisted on sending it to the; that house? 


Now, gentlemen might | some gentlemen carry them? 


| 
| 
| 


should remember that their argument cut both ways: | 
it was a two-edged sword, and they should be careful | 


how they handled it. 
The gentleman from New York (Mr. Linn) had 


disclaimed all hostility to the south, and had express- | 


ed himself as opposed to drawing lines between 
north and south. Mr. R. entirely agreed with him; 
but unfortunately the gentleman’s premises and his 
conclusions were wide apart. The only tenable 
ground in this matter of duties was to have all the 
various interests of the country to rely on their in- 
dividual exertions. If they protected tobacco, they 
would find themselves striking at some other inte- 
rests. The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Sollers) 
had looked at the national honor; but if he looked a 
little closer into his heart perhaps he would find 
there self-interest overruling ail other considerations. 
That gentleman had been for high duties on silks and 
wines, on cloths and linens; now possibly he might 
find that his northern friends who went so strong for 
protecting home industry would not relish very high 
duties on these things, because they did not compete 
so much with domestie manufactures. They would 
probably prefer taxes that more directly protected 
themselves. ‘Thus it was, the moment we legislated 
for one we came against another. Let gentlemen ra- 
ther refer the matter to a committee which went for 
neither, but was supposed to be unbiassed. 

The tariff was to be raised to supply revenue: this 
was the ground taken by all. Now the first question 
was, how much is needed for this purpose? And how 
would the gentlemen get atthe answer? From the re- 
port of the secretary of the treasury. And to what 
committee had that report been referred? ‘To the 
committee on manufactures? No; but to the commit- 
tee of ways and means. The requisite information was 
now before that committee, and the subject should go 
where the information was. 











i Mr. R’s party, he thanked him heartily for the mo- 
| De) ; 


But the house had been toid that this subject should | 


go to the cominittee on manufactures because the 
committee of ways and means had so much business 
before it. 

[Here some explanations passed between Mr. 2. 
and Mr. Filliore, chairman of the committee, who 


denied having ever refused to take charge of the sub-| disgusted—but he would say that he belicved there 
| was a large portion of the people of these United 

No doubt the gentlenvin’s objection, from the) States who while they did not themselves ask for 
mass of business, had arisen from his great modes-| protection of any kind, did not intend to submit to 
ty; bnt would the house relieve the gentleman and} unequal and onerous exaction. 


ject. | 


his committee from the more weighty subject, that 


they might have time to attend to what was of less | little importance to which committee the reference 


moment? 


Asto the argument from precedents, it had little | far as the composition of the two committees was 
Admitting that the subject of the tariff had | Conce rned, there was little difference in them; but, 
always heretofore gone to the committee on manu-; on the ground of principle, all questions relating to | 
factures, we were now under a new political dispen-| revenue should properly be referred to the commit- 
sation. Ail previous tariff laws, from 1819, when; tee of ways and means. 


‘ 


weight. 


this committee was first raised, down to 1833, had 
been tariffs for protection. 


|could no more be made a party question than could 


| 


| 


‘True, this idea was kept} a very summary method of disposing of ali particu- 
out of sight in the titles of the bills; and the €XIS-| lars mthe way of his conclusions. 
tence of 2 national debt furnished a ready excuse for) allusions to the state of South Carolina. 


ject must go to the committee on manufactures. Un- 


| He would ask that gentleman whether the whig par- 


passing them; but the debt was under speedy liqui- 
dation, and all those laws were clearly for protec- 
tion of manufactures. Under such circumstances, 
it was right to send the tariff to the committee on 
manufactures; but since then a compromise act had 
passed, and it looked to the ultimate abandonment of 
the whote principle of protection; and it proposed a 
uniform duty of 20 per cent. unless more should be 
needed for an economical, administration of the go- 
vernment. ‘The great question now was this; shall 
we adhere to the principles of the compromise act, 
or shall we return to the doctrine of protection? 

Mr. R. was opposed to discriminating duties. for 
protection. He did not envy the manufacturing in- 
terest, nor would he deprive them of the incidental 
protection which they must unavoidably derive from 
a uniform duiy. They, and they alone, would be 
protected by that duty. If 20 per cent. was not 
enough for the purposes of revenue, he would go 
for 50 per cent. and manufactures would get the 
whole benefit. Atleast,it was a mooted point whe- 
ther other interests would derive any protection; but 
that manufactures must was palpable. 

What the views of the president actually were on 
the matter, he knew not and cared not. Thathe 
seemed to be for discriminating duties every one not 
blind mustsee. [Here he quoted the message]. But 
whether he really was so, he must leave to the pre- 
sident’s friends. The advocates of protection were 
welcome to his aid. But what had the house to do 
with his personal yiews in the matter? How often 


How far would the subserviency of 
Must the views of the 
executive be consulted on every trifling matter, even 
to the question of referring a paper to a committee? 
It ill became the representatives of a free people 
and a great party, whose motto had been resistance 
to executive dictation. He admitted the president 
was for protection—not that exactly—but that he 
said he was; but he denied that therefore this sub- 


less this was resisted, that house would at length be- 
come a mere ‘bed of justice” to register executive 
edicts. 

One word to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
from the Pittsburgh district. That gentleman had 
done his best to convert this matter of reference into 
a party question. He had called on the whig party 
—a partyin which the gentleman had, it seemed, 
lost all confidence—to protect domestic industry. 


ty alone in Pennsylvania were for protection? Cr 
whether there was not a great democratic party who 
advocated it in Jackson’s day, and afterwards ran a 
man for president who had voted for the high pro-| 
tective tariff of 1828? And whether he had been 
defeated? 

H{ad the whig party ever pledged itself, as a par- 
ty, in favor of protection? No. But there was one 
pledge which it had openly made in every state, and 
county, and city, and hamlet of the land—a pledge 
to give the country a fiscal agent, and to reform the 
currency. He called on the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Irwin) to come up to his pledge—to 
reform the currency—and that without regard to 
executive dictation. Was the gentleman ready to 
redeem that pledge? When he had done that, it 
would be in somewhat better taste to call on the 
whigs to protect domestic industry. But the gentle- 
man was mistaken. The tariff never would or could 
become a party question, and so he would find. 











The gentleman from New York, (Mr. Linn) had 
? b J 


——$—_——. 
said that state was occupied by a few heretical theo. 
ries; but he had not examined them; he had deelar. 
ed, in simple denunciation only, that the opinions ey. 


_tertained in South Carolina were ridiculous and ab- 


surd. He had not only not examined the characte, 
and principles of South Carolina, but he had misre. 
presented them. There was no party in South Caro. 
lina that was hostile to manufactures, or disposed t, 
destroy or demolish them. They were as friendly to 
manufactures as any portion of this country; but jot 
so friendly to them as to be willing to have their jy. 
terests taxed for the benefit of manufactures—as {, 
be willing to sce manufactures forced into existence 
by destroying all other interests. They were willin- 
to see manufactures live and flourish, and no people 
would rejoice more at it; but they were unwilling to 
see it done at the expense of their interests. Gep- 
tlemen had taken occasion to allude to the course of 
South Carolina on this subject in such a manner as 
clearly proved that they did not understand her prin. 
ciples. If, in the examination of the course that 
has been taken by South Carolina, they attacked he; 
principles, let it be done with fair argument and rea- 
soning, and not with denunciation. 

The gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Slade) did no\ 
understand the principles of South Carolina, or ap. 
preciate her patriotism or devotion to the interest of 
the whole union. That gentleman had taken for 
his text certainly a very isolated fact, that the mes- 
sage of every president of the United States since 
the organization of government had favored pro- 
tection; and on that had brought up an argument 
that manufactures were to be protected. He (Mr. 
B.) had listened with great attention to hear either 
gentleman say what he meant by protection: and he 
had not heard it alluded to yet. Did they mean to 
carry the duties beyond twenty per cent.—or lay the 
whole burden on a few articles, and leave others 
free? If they did, he protested against it. So far as 
they were concerned in South Carolina, they would 
not discriminate against manufactures, nor in favor 
of manufactures: they were disposed to have the 
manufacturing, agricultural, and commercial inte- 
rests stand on their own footing; they were unwilling 
to be taxed to support any class of manufactures. 

Allusion had been made to one subject he had 
hoped would have been kept out of consideration. 
One gentleman had said that in any question in 
which slave and free labor might be concerned, he 
would make a discrimination in favor of free labor? 
He (Mr. B.) would not regard this otherwise than 
robbery. The highway robber never uttered a 
broader principle of plunder and robbery than this, 
from gentlemen knowing that they (the south) were 
guarantied by the constitution of the United States 


| in the full possession of this property, and that this 


property should be secure to them; that they were 
to be allowed the same privileges under the constiln- 
tion, and that was the ground on which this constitu- 
tion was ratified by South Carolina, that they (the 
north) had with respect to their free labor. And 
now the unblushing effrontery was exercised by the 
gentleman, to come on this floor, and say that he 
would disregard all these obligations, and destroy 
their property, sooner than his favorite interests 
should not be protected. 

Mr. Linn requested the floor for an explanation; 
which being granted, he said that the gentleman from 
South Carolina had been either very inattentive, or 
had entirely forgotten what he, (Mr. L.) had said. 
He did not in the first instance, or finally, make the 
distinction between slave and free labor. He had 
expressed his regret that this issue was so unneces- 


spoken not very respectfully of the gentleman from | sarily made before them on this and kindred ques- 


New Hampshire, (Mr. Atherton), who had moved | 
this resoluiion. ‘Though that gentleman was not of | 


tion he had made. It would show, if the gentle- 
man’s subsequent course corresponded to it, that this 


abolition. 


In conclusion, Mr. R. disclaimed to “speak for the 
south’’—he had heard that done till he had been often 


Mr. Builer, of S. Carolina, considered it of very 


of this portion of the message should be made. So 


The geatieman from Maryland, (Mr. Sollers), had 


He had made 
He had! 





tions; and had then said if this issue must be made-- 
if in the adjustment of the tariff the question was, 
which system shall you support, the free or slave 
system? he felt bound, in conscience, to go in favor 


| Of the free system; and he trusted, as an American 


citizen, he might be permitted to avow these princi- 
ples on this floor. 

Mr. Butler continued. He had not misunderstood 
the gentleman. The gentleman had put the condi- 
tion that if this question were raised, he should take 
the side which he said he was bound to take in phi- 
lanthropy; it was against this sentiment that he, (Mr. 
B.) had contended—a sentiment which common ho- 
nesty, good faith, and all regard to constitutional ob- 
lizations would never sanction. No man who had 
watched the course of things in this government and 
the circumstances in which the constitution was ra- 
tified by the states, could deny the fact that slave 
labor came into this government exactly on the very 
footing with other labor. 

The gentiemnan from New Jersey, (Mr. Randolph), 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Irwin), 
had called on the whigs of the south to rally under 
their standard, and support protection. He, (Mr. B.) 
as one of the whig party, never appeared with such 
2 standard; he recognised none such, he had come 
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forward to correct the abuses of this government, 
which they, (the whigs), believed had crept into 
every crevice and department of this government; 
but he had never expected to be hailed by gentlemen 
from the north, in this bold and barefaced effrontery, 
to come forward and assist them in laying taxes on 
the south for the benefit of northern labor. Gentle- 
men had said they were for protecting domestic la- 
bor, meaning to exclude slave labor. They would 
say, as a gentleman had remarked yesterday, that 
South Carolina might be considered in this country 
under peculiar circumstances, but not when the ques- 
tion of free and slave labor was considered. All du- 
ties laid by this government on foreign articles were 
to that extent a benefit and assistance to domestic 
manufactures, whether the duty was ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five percent. The moment they 
carried the duty to such an extent as to prohibit 
the introduction of foreign articles, it was exclusive- 
ly a duty for protection and not for revenue, and the 
very object of government would be directed to the 
protection of manufactures. As understood, the ques- 
tion now submitted was, whether, in this adjustment 
of the tariff, they would confine it to the purpose of 
raising revenue necessary for the most economical 
administration of government. 

Thus far he was as willing to go as any body; he 
was in favor of such a tariff; but the moment they 
transcended it, they carried duties so high as not 
only to destroy revenue, but exclude foreign articles, 
and this he could never sanction. 

Aljusion had been made to the protection the south 
receives on her cotton; but he had heard no gentle- 
man pretend to intimate that this was not merely a 
nominal duty. 
meet competition for her cotton? It had been said, 
from the East Indies; but this was not. now the case, 
and it was not probable it soon would be. The duty 
on cotton was merely a nominal duty. The gentle- 
man from Vermont, (Mr. Slade), had gone into dis- 
tant futurity, and prognosticated what would be the 
state of the case hereafter. He had differed with 
some in one particular; he had not definitely fixed 
the time when the event would happen, but had said 
‘‘the time was not far distant” when the south would 
appear in this hall with appeals for the protection of 
manufactures. He, (Mr. B.) could not say whether 
the gentleman was correct, but he now saw no indi- 
cations of the kind whatever. 

One question that had arisen in this discussion 
was, whether the president, in his annual communi- 
cation, had favored proicction or only recommended 
a tariff for revenue. This was perfectly immaterial. 
So far as he, (Mr. B.) was concerned, he professed 
to be governed by no opinion the president might de- 
clare here or elsewhere. If the former history of 
his, (the president’s life), had been against protec- 
tion, Mr. B. should regret that since his elevation to 
the presidency he should have changed his opinion, 
and fallen into the councils of other people, so that 
they might not have the benefit of his aid in opposi- 
tion to protection. 

Mr. Butler having concluded, on motion of Mr. 
Sollers, the house adjourned. 


could there be any question that the committee on | 
manufactures was the appropriate committee to which 
to send the portion of the message containing such 
recommendation. 

There could be nothing so fatal to the peace and 
to the union of these states as the agitation of ques- 
tions in which the interests of slave labor should be 
set in opposition to those of free labor—in which a 
line was drawn between different sections of the 
union, as if their interests were hostile to each other. 
And the idea was attempted to be established that 
the government of this country could not exert the 
power conferred upon it by the constitution to esta- 
blish a uniform system for the regulation of commerce 
without arraying one-half the country against the 
other, and benefiting the one at the expense of the 
other. Mr. M’s views of the general subject were 
widely different. The fact that slavery prevailed in 
a portion of the land, and not in another portion, ta- 
ken in connexion with the diversity of products and 
of pursuits among different portions of the country, 


the amount needed by the exigencies of the treasury, | 





had always struck him as one of the strongest possi- 
ble cements of our national union. What furnished 
a more certain foundation for the interests of com- 
merce than such a diversity? Or what has proved a 
surer basis for peace and amity among different na- 
tions of the world? 


In theory the doctrine of free trade was, he con- 
fessed, very imposing. And if theory and philosophy 
had the remodelling of all the states and governments 
of the world; if a political economist were set up by 
common consent as judge over ail the earth; if all 





Whence might the south expect to | 


national rivalries, and national antipathies and enmi- 
‘ties and prejudices could be softened down by the 
'mere force of reason, then indeed it might do to 
}adopt the maxim that industry and capital must be 
‘let alone—that capital would find out such invest- 
/ment as was most profitable, and industry would disco- 
ver that application of its powers which was most 
| productive, and legislation might look on with folded 
hands and admire the free working of the system.— 
'Yes, it would be a beautiful spectacle; we should 
have a perfect Utopia of a world. True, one nation 
‘would still be richer than another, from mere natu- 
ral advaniages of position, of extent, of climate and 
of soil. But, alas! political economists were unable 
thus to arrange things. No mere theorist was set up 
‘as umpire to settle all questions among the nations. 
Nations, ever since their existence, had been con- 
tending, struggling for pre-eminence, and they were 
at it still. If we went tothe English authors, they 
would inculcate upon us the fair and beautiful doc- 
_trines of free trade, and to hear them one would sup- 
pose that no other policy had ever been thought of in 

Britain. But, when we looked at the actual policy 
of England, did we find free trade? Did England 
Jeave capital and industry to seek their own channels 
‘and find their own investment? How had that empire 
attained to her present vast height of prosperity and 
|power? By giving every practicable protection and 
/encouragement to the industry of her people; by at- 
| tracting and domesticating to her utmost ability the 
i}manufactures of the whole world. No sooner dida 





production of themselves, unaided by the protection 
of legislation, without governmental protection in 
their incipient stages, manufactures never could exist. 
Our soil might be fully opened and cultivated, and a 
large redundant population might grow up upon our 
soil, yet these extra hands never could become ma- 
nufacturers unless under the safeguard of legal pro- 
tection. And why? Because the moment they should 
commence any branch of domestic manufacture, the 
foreign capitalist, whose capital was invested in that 
manufacture, and who had heretofore supplied our 
own market, would put forth his whole strength to 
crush the infant rival, and crushed it must be unless 
the arm of government intervened to shield it. 

Mr. M. wanted to see the day when, under the 
protecting arms of the government, extended over 
every branch of our own domestic industry, (and here 
he knew the danger of running his head against the 
“compromise act,”) all that could be produced to meet 
the wants of this nation’ should be produced here— 
upon her own soil. The home market was the best 
of all markets. When we bartered with foreigners, 
a portion of the profit, perhaps the larger portion, 
went into the pocket of the;foreigner. But if we 
traded with our own people, the profit was Jmerican, 
allaround. If we traded with an Englishman, half 
the profit went to England; but when a man of the 
south traded with his brother in New England, Ame- 
rica got the whole—double the amount was made and 
saved to the nation. 


Ay, but how would all this interfere with the com- 
promise act? And what was the compromise act? It 
was a law passed in 1833, fixing a uniform duty of 
twenty per cent. on all imports after a certain day, 
but very generously leaving it in the power of con- 
gress to fix the rate higher or lower, if the necessities 
of the government should require or permit, accord- 
ing to the excess or the depletion of the treasury. 
Why so much sensibility had been exhibited in 
connexion with this law Mr. M. had never been able 
to understand. For his own part, even if the law had 
contained no such saving clause, no such reserve of 
power to the government to vary the rate of duty, he 
should deny its authority im toto as a rule to bind the 
legislation of congress. He denied the power of any 
one congress to clothe a law of its enactment with a 
constitutional sanction and saeredness for all future 
time. As a temporary expedient—as a means of 
soothing and allaying political and sectional exaspe- 
ration, it might be all very weil; it might even have 
been wise for the time then present. South Carolina 
held toward the general government an attitude al- 
most of open hostility; and the executive of that day— 
than whom, in popularity and in power, there never 
had lived a greater upon earth—had put his hand 
upon his sword, and threatened to turn its edge upon 
the south. Great men, on either side, were identified 
with the controversy, and its progress had involved 
the whole country in a state of high and alarming ex- 
asperation. It was feared by good and wise men 
that the peace of the union might be endangered; and 





Wepnespay, Dec. 22. Mr. Cushing rose and gave | new branch of manufacture rise up in any part of Ku- 
notice that he would hereafter ask to bring in a bill rope, than England tempted those who practised it, 
regulating commercial intercourse with the port of | by protective duties, by bounties, by personal rewards, 
Cayenne, in the colony of French Guiana, and to re- by every seductive means within her reach, to settle 
mit certain duties. ‘in England. And no sooner was the exotic planted 

The house resumed the consideration of that branch | on her shores than it was sure to receive the foster- 
of the resolution of Mr. Fillmore, providing for the | ing parental care of the government, till it had struck 
reference of the annual message of the president its roots firmly into the soil, and attained a firm lux- 


under such an ominous juncture of circumstances this 
compromise bill became a law. As a measure of 
policy, as a preventive of evil, it was wise, consider- 
ing the times, But, to meet us at this day, in 1842, 
and tell us that alaw passed in 1833 has power to 
bind this government to all eternity, as a compact— 
as an organic, fundamental law—was to advance a 
proposition to which Mr. M. never would yield his 
assent. He never would recognise the power of that 





act so to bind ihe congress of the United SStates. Ac- 
cording to the fluctuations of circumstances, of policy 


which Mr. Atherton had heretofore moved to amend. | uriant growth; aad by this policy, steadily pursued, }—yes, even of public opinion alone—that law was 
Mr. Marshali observed that it did not seem to him to} she had risen to her present national strength and | repealable; the power of congress to repeal it was in- 


involye any difficulty, or justly to authorise the ex- | greatness. 
tent of debate to which it had given rise: it wasaj| But we were exhorted to throw open our ports to 
simple question of reference, which, in itself, involv- | all the world; we were to welcome the products of 
rits, either on one side or the other, of the much de-| while at the same } 
bated question of the tariff. It was a mere question | ful unsleeping jealousy, every one of our products 
of parliamentary propriety, as between two of the | whenever they had any similar ones of ti 

standing committees of the house, to which of them | fester. This was a pretty system of FRE 


should be sent. To Mr. M. it appeared that an exa-| exchange with Great Britain for British manufac- 
mination of the language employed by the president | tures; but Britain hermetically seals her ports against 


disputable. 
Mr. M. did not say that he was in favor of laying 


|duties beyond the amount required for revenue, for 
ed no declaration of principle in relation to the me-| every foreign nation, to receive all they chose to send, | the mere purpose of protection. 


The propriety of 


ime they excluded, with watch- | that was a debateable question; and much might be 
| said, and had been said, on both sides. 
cir own to | to regulate commerce had been absolutely and uncon- 
EE TRADE!— ditionally confided to this general government. And 
a certain portion of an executive communication | America has a staple, for example, which she would | 


‘The power 


vhen we would inquire what commerce was, we 
must refer to the universal sentiments of the nations 
ofthe earth. And why granta power to ‘“‘regulate” ii? 


in the é¢ommunication referred to must at once settle it, and we are still to go and buy of her, and eall it| The history of the world wouid prove that the most 


the matter. [Here he quoted from the message the | “free trade.”” The theory of these political philoso- 
passages referring to an increase of Guties.] In these ' phers might come nearer the truth had all nations, 


passages he understood the president as intending to in the race of commercial rivalry, started at once; | 


intimate it as his opinion that, although duties should but when we entered on the course, we found Great 
in no case be laid beyond the amount of revenue ac- Britain, with a capital the growth of centuries, guard- 
tually needed by the government, yet in the imposi- ing her own manufactures by every possible legisla- 
tion of them congress might legitimately have an es- | tive device, strengthening the arm of her power at 
pecial eye to the protection of the domestic industry | home, and covering her domestic labor by the strong 
of the country, and might so frame its legislation’ arm of government, in every case where it could 
that the taxes needed by the treasury might inciden-! come in competition with that of foreigners engaged 
tally contribute to thatend. If that wasthe opinion of , in the same occupations. Under such circumstances, 
the president, and congress was called upon by him | would gentiemen preach to us the theories of free 
io lay revenue duties with a view to guard the do- trade? It was vain to say that capital and industry 
mestic industry of the people, without transcending | would ever flow into the channels ef manufacturing 


;arduous struggles had in all ages taken place in re- 
| ference to it, and that the sword had often been drawn 
to settle the controversy. The framers of the consti- 
tution were well acquainied with the history of the 
past; and when preparing a frame of organic law for 
this young, this nascent nation—the long vista of fu- 
ture grandeur, power and wealth, the fruit of success- 
ful industry, rose before their view, and with a wise 
forecast they inserted this provision as a means of 
arming the government with power to resist the at- 
tacks of foreign rivalry; and the government must 
have been powerless without it. But for this, and 
Great Britain would at this day be the regulator of 
the commerce of this nation. Nothing could have 
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prevented or resisted it. And thus, the most impor- 


tant of all our great national interests would have 
been in the hands, and subject to the will and plea- 
sure, of a foreign government. 

If it should so happen that Great Britain should 


get some country to furnish her with the staples of 


the southern states on better terms than they can— 
should she open for herself a better and a cheaper 
supply of cotton, for example, so as not only to be 
able to meet the want of her own looms, but actually 
to bring it here and undersell those states in the Ame- 
rican market—he rather imagined the doctrines of 
southern gentlemen on this floor would be a little 
changed, (as they had been changed several times 
heretofore). Oh, how easy it would then be to prove 
that it was the duty of government to protect our 
home industry! Yes: should Britain ever become in- 
dependent of this country for her supply, how quickly 
would southern philosophers discover it to be the 
easiest thing in the world to prove that the industry 
of the south should be protected by government! 
Mr. M. was himself from the south. He came from 
a slave state; aud he supposed he should, in that case, 
be told by his northern friends, “This won’t do: we 
can get cotton as godd and cheaper from England: 
we must have free trade: we must go where we can 
buy the cheapest. If you compel us to buy cotton in 
the southern states, you tax us unjustly for their 
benefit: we never will submit to it.” And what 
would he do? Admit their doctrine? No. He would 
answer them, ‘‘No, gentlemen: the south must not be 
left to perish. She constitutes a glorious part of this 
great confederacy. Her lands must not be left to 
run to waste; her slaves must not be left in idleness; 
her gentlemen must not be broken down and ruined. 
No: you shall buy at home—you must get your cotton 
from Charleston, and Savannah, and Mobile. You 
shall not break one-half this union, to throw all the 
profits of your business into the hands of a foreign 


nation.” ‘That was what he would say to New Eng- 
land in such a case. And if southern gentlemen 


would consider it sound reasoning then, why was it 
not equally sound now? 

Now their cry was, “Let us alone—let us buy 
where we can buy cheapest—you force us to buy 
from a home market, when we prefer a market 
abroad—you violate free trade—you tax us for the 
benefit of Yankee manufactures.” That was now the 
argument—that was now the southern doctrine. 
Mr. M. said he thought he had gone a good way to 
say that, admitting their position to be correct, he 
was willing to “go the whole hog,” and compel New 
England to protect their cotton. But such was not 
the true doctrine of protection. The Yankees, owing 
to their peculiar national character and condition, 
were as well calculated to become a manufacturing 
people as any in the world, and they could furnish 
to the south whatever the south needed on better 
terms than any body else; and protection extended to 
them. was merely protecting private and domestic 
capital against the hostile policy of foreign govern- 
ments. Manufactures, if they were to flourish, must 
at first be nourished, guarded, courted, fondled dur- 
ing their childhood. 


‘south. 




















And | 








Mr. M. would here assert that | 
there never had been a nation on earth which had | 





of the people of the cotton growing regions of the 
He knew that southern men called them 
‘““Yankees;” but they were Americans, our brethren 
and fellow citizens. With some southern people the 
term “Yankee” was but another name for “enemy.” 
But who had shed the first blood in our struggle for 
freedom? The first trigger that ever had been drawn 
in this land in resistance of British tyranny had been 
drawn by a Yankee finger; and they had followed out 
the feeling and acted on the same principle from that 
time to this. The policy of the country had repeat- 
edly shifted, but the New England man had conform- 
ed himself to its several changes, and had thriven un- 
der them all. He had worked so hard and lived so 
economically, and conducted his business so prudently 
that the government could not crush him, do what it 
would; and its course had sometimes looked ve 
much as if it was intended to accomplish that very 
end. New England had at one time possessed a great 
and flourishing commerce. 

Our neutrality during the convulsions of Europe 
threw the carrying trade into her hands, and it prov- 
ed a rich harvest to her. But at last this government 
had itself gone to war, and all this trade of the enter- 
prising Yankee was at once prostrated; his profits 
ceased, and his ships were left to rot at the wharves. 
Well, what did he do? Despair? No; you did not 
catch the New England man despairing. The country 
had at that day no manufactures. He conceived the 
idea of attempting to supply the want; and from very 
small and feeble beginnings the system of New En- 
gland manufactures grew up and prospered under a 
war to which the New Englander had been utterly 
opposed. At length peace came and found the Yan- 
kee growing fat on his manufactures. (But here, 
said Mr. M. let it not be understood I agreed with 
him about the war; oh no; | was a war man; the 
Lord forbid that any body should think me other- 
wise)! [A laugh.] But peace came and there was 
a system of manufactures. The jealousy of Great 
Britain at once awoke; she saw a rising rival, and 
prepared to destroy it. The manufacturers asked 
the protection of government. But then was in- 
stantly heard the same cry now so loudly raised. 
Our own labor must be crushed; it must be aban- 
doned to its fate; it would be the very essence of 
tyranny to protect the infant against the attack of 
the full grown and powerful rival; for it is a part of 
the state rights doctrine to withhold the protecting 
aid of government in any shape, under any circum- 
stances. 

Oh! exclaimed Mr. M. if I should live to see the 
day when all things that are needed for human use 
and comfort shall be produced, and bought, and sold 


' within the United States—when all our mines shall 


have been opened, all our rich mountains explored 
and covered with sheep walks for the use of our own 
manufacturing establishments—when every Ameri- 


jean citizen, let him eat, and wear, and consume, 
;and use whatever he desires to make him happy, shall 


find it all here—here, upon our own soil, within our 
own boundary! Then, though the wrath of God 
should be let loose upon the nations of the old world— 
though Europe should reel and tremble beneath his 
blows, and Britain’s fast anchored isle should go 


succeeded in establishing manufactures among its | down, and sink in the mighty deep, and we remain so 
people without making their protection the business | unmoved, so self-supplied, as not to feel the loss— 


of their le zislation, and a part of their national policy. 

England had, at this day, the finest marine perhaps 
in the world, And look at her celebrated ‘“naviga- 
tion act,” a law in which, with the most jealous anxie- 





this, this would be, to me the very realization of Ame- 
rican independence and prosperity. But this country 
is not and never can be truly independent, so long as 
our own labor and our own capital are left unprotect- 


ty, she fostered the interest of her own naval archi- | ed. Never: so long as it is the darling object of our 


tecture against that of all other nations. So obvious, 


lown government to crush the industry and dash 


so palpable was the benefit to her of such a policy, | down all the enterprise of those it should protect and 
that even Adam Smith himself, the great advocate of | foster. 


free trade and its kindred doctrines, even he was | 
compelled to admit that the policy of that act was | oan help it: no—I can’t help it. If Iam asinner, I 


ore yo ere | ° 
sound, and went to make Britain the first maritime ‘am at least a bold sinner. 


Yet her carrying trade might | e9mmon nation in my bosom—if to hold that the man 


| who resides at the extreme north is as much my bro- 


nation of the world. 
have been conducted on cheaper terms in Dutch bot- 
toms; but she was wisely content to pay thatsmall addi- 
tional difference for the sake of insuring permanent 
greatness, and making her marine the envy and admira- 
tion of the world. ‘This was the course of G. Britain. 
All nations were made stipendiary to her. It was 
her unvarying maxim never to buy any thing she 
could make. She was for manufacturing every thing, 
ay, and for raising the raw material also where she 
could do it. Hence it was that she had grown to 
such a stupendous height, and seemed endeavoring to 
stretch her arms and encircle the globe itself in the 
embrace of her power. ; 

The question of protection, Mr. M. considered as 
virtually the question of national independence.— 
Without this, England would keep us dependent upon 
her forever. 

Mr. M. said he was no enemy to southern labor 
when advocating the protection of the labor of the 
north. He never, for his part, had been able to look 
upon the people of the north as the natural enemies 





If to hold that, is advocating a protective tariff— 


If to feel the glow of one 


ther as the cotton planter of Georgia—if this is hosti- 
lity to the south, then I am her enemy. 

But, as to southern righis, let no man lay his hands 
upon them. My observation in life has taught me to 
believe that in all domestic quarrels there are usual- 
ly faults on both sides. And I will say to my north- 
ern friends. Why be eternally striking at that sore 
which, God knows, is sore enough without blows 
from your Why keep up this eternal turmoil and 
excitement about abolition? I can conceive of no 


‘other or betier reason for it than the man gave for 
| beating his wife 





“because I am able to do it.” It 
was dangerous, he knew, to attempt to prophecy, but 
this he would venture to predict: if ever this gorge- 


ous, this glorious temple to human freedom, should 


be pulled down, or consumed, that was the thing that 
would do it. 

When Americans spoke of dissolving the union, 
they spoke of what they shculd not—the idea was 
unnameable. The Greek legislator gave it for a rea- 





son for providing no punishment for parricide, that 
such a crime ought never to be mentioned; but if 
northern gentlemen chose to use their strength for 
such an end as abolition, this union must crumble, 
come what might. To attempt such a thing was to 
violate the original compact of all the states. The 
slave states were slave states before this union existed, 
They were slave states when the Cavaliers of the south 
first joined the northern Presbyterians to drive back the 
assaults of oppression. When Greene and Marion 
fought side by side in the ranks of armed freemen 
for the protection of their rights, the southern states 
were slaveholding states, and their rights as slave- 
holders were among those for the protection of which 
the sword of the revolution was drawn. Southern 
institutions were solemnly recognised by the organic 
law of the confederacy: and yet gentlemen now 
came forward and insisted that, because they were 
the stronger party, they might do what was express- 
ly forbidden by the original compact that held us 
all together? If they should attempt this, it would 
be an act of lawless violence—an act which could 
not, which ought not, and which would not be 
borne. 

On this subject of slavery, Mr. M. said he might 
pursue what policy he pleased; his state was sove- 
reign and could act her pleasure. For himself, he 
had done his part in her legislature to prohibit the 
introduction of slaves within her borders, and the 
exertions of himself and others on that subject had 
been hitherto successful. So far as Kentucky was 
concerned the domestic slave trade was at this hour 
absolutely prohibited. Would God it might ever re- 
main so! But that was their affair: it belonged to 
themselves, and to them alone. The constitution had 
thrown its consecrat'on round the rights of the mas- 
ter, and, thank God, no power on earth could law- 
fully interfere with it. 

Why, then, must the northern and the southern 
states be forever waging war upon each other? He 
must believe, himself, there were faults on both 
sides. As a southern man, he looked upon New 
England as an essential part of this great national 
union, entitled to liberty and the enjoyment of all 
her social rights. To crush her, to attempt to strike 
her down, to diminish her capital and ruin her ma- 
nufactures, was to sin against the union. Every 
blow struck at her was a blow at the United States. 
But, on the other hand, he spoke what he knew 
when he warned her, by all her responsibilities to 
that God whom New England men were so proud to 
acknowledge and to believe in, by all their sacred 
responsibilities to posterity, to beware how eer 
stirred a fire which, when once fully enkindled, 
would burn to the utter desolation and destruction 
of all that was dear to us all. They knew not what 
they did. Men who had been born and lived all their 
lives at the north, knew nothing about the actual 
state of things in a slavcholding state, or in the south 
generally. 

If Mr. M. had rightfully read the greatest and the 
best of books, slavery had been permitted and en- 
joined by the God of the Jews, the great Jehovah; 
and it had existed by his teleration as far as the hu- 
man race had existed. The mere abstract question 
was not worth debating. 

Mr. M. said that no power had been confided to 
the general government which was not a power over 
the whole union. And if it could not exercise its 
power of regulating commerce without injuring some 
great local interest, then the union itself ought never 
to have existed. 

Mr. M. concluded by a brief reference to the hos- 
tility of the letter writers against him. 

Mr. Rhett, having obtained the floor, offered the 
following as an amendment to the amendment of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. .4therton. ) 

‘‘With instructions that, should it be in their opi- 
nion expedient to lay additional duties, they shall be 
so laid as not to discriminate in favor of any particu- 
lar class of industry in the United States.” 

And the question now being on the amendment to 
the amendment. 


Mr. Rhett said the observation had been made that 
he had stated he did not understand how a tariff for 
revenue could be laid compatibly with a tariff for 
protection. He had said this in distinct bearing on 
the proposition before them, and that if a duty for 
protection was incompatible with a strict tariff for 
revenue, and if the object of the house was to lay a 
duty for revenue, it would appear that the message 
should go to the committee of ways and means; but 
if, on the contrary, the two were compatible, it might, 
without any great violation of propriety, be sent to 
the committee on manufactures. He had thrown 
out this one reason, which he thought should govern 
the house in sending it to the committee of ways and 
means. Gentlemen who had examined this propo- 
sition had discussed it in the usual way with those 


|' who were unable to meet an argument; they had re- 
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sorted to simple denunciation. The gentleman from 
Maryland, (Mr. Sollers), had said it was ridiculous, 
and some Other member that it was absurd; yet none 
of them had met the proposition and endeavored to 
show, either by facts or reasoning, that it was unte- 
nable. He, (Mr. R.) believed it to be strictly true. 
There were those who contended that government 
has the the power in itself of laying a protective 
duty on the ground of providing “for the general 
welfare; and others who claimed this as an incident 
to the power of momepore commerce; but the ground 
that had been taken in justification of protective du- 
ties by all who had preceded him, except two gen- 
tlemen, was that the power of laying duties for pro- 
tection was incidentally included in laying duties for 
revenue. The gentlemen from New York, (Mr. 
Linn), and New Jersey, (Mr. Randolph), had said 
his, (Mr. R’s) proposition was absurd, and proceed- 
ed from the error of not properly discriminating be- 
tween protection and prohibition. They held that 
while you cannot lay a duty for revenue that pro- 
duces prohibition, you may lay a duty which pro- 
duces protection. [He here read extracts from the 
reported speeches.] It was admitted by them, if the 
duty was pushed up to prohibition, it would destro 
revenue. Suppose you prohibit importation one-half, 
one-third, or one-fourth, he asked, was not thus re- 
venue destroyed in that ratio? Therefore, taking the 
gentlemen’s proposition that prohibition did necessa- 
rily destroy revenue, and therefore a duty proposing 
it was incompatible with revenue, their reasoning 
that protection and revenue were compatible was 
false. Why did not practical gentlemen go into de- 
tails and facts to test the truth of their principle?— 
He would take the proposition of the gentleman, 
(Mr. Lina), and go through the process of protection 
and prohibition. 


The gentleman had supposed that, if a tax was 
laid on iron of $100,000, the foreign manufacturer 
could not stand it. Why? 
would in this manner make the price of the commo- 
dity so high that he could not bring it here and sell 


Because government | 


the constitution, as sacred as the union. 
stitution did not on either of these broad grounds 
justify the protecting of manufactures, then the is- 
sue presented was, shall the protective policy or the 
constitution prevail? If the protective policy were | 
persevered in, the constitution would come to an end. | 
He held that congress had no power to Jay duties | 
with a view to any particular interest; the power | 
was to lay duties for general purposes, and not for | 
special reasons alone. | 
The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) 
had referred to the compromise act. ‘This act had | 
no constitutional sanctions; they could repeal it | 
when they pleased. The question now. was, shall | 
you renew the protective policy in 1842, or adhere | 
to principles laid down in, this compromise, which | 
are productive of the best interests of the country? | 
Who. are the parties to this controversy? He would | 
turn to the census of the country, and see how many | 
of its inhabitants compose the manufacturing interest. | 
Formerly, it had been said that banks were the peo- | 
ple; now the same thing was.repeated, and the pro- | 
tective policy was said to be. the people. The total 

population of the United States was something over 

seventeen millions, and those engaged in manufac- 

tures and trade were seven hundred and ninety-one 

thousand, and he was informed that in this number 

were included all mechanics and day laborers of 
every kind, and almost half the peasantry of New 

England. These should be deducted, and then they 

would see how many were directly engaged in ma- 

nufactures. The agriculturist was taxed for every 

thing he wears for the benefit of the manufacturers, 

this small proportion of the people of the U. States. 

What right had government to tax one man for the 
benefit of another? It was contrary to every princi- 
ple of just government; and he called on those who 

professed to legislate for the people, and to be op- 

posed to despotisms, no longer to legislate for the 

few, but to carry out the great principles of equal 

legislation for the benefit of the many. 





it,and the domestic producer would be enabled to 
undersell him. Prohibition did not at once go into 


They were told by gentlemen who held these doc- 


,as any one. 
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This was not a local question, but was as wide as the arm of the government was fetched to the sup- 
If the con- port of any interest, prices never could andnever 


would be as cheap as otherwise. He had as much 
confidence in the growing greatness of our country 
Great Britain had not grown great from 
a protective policy, but from her free institutions. It 
was the liberty of Great Britain, as far as it existed, 
which had given her her impulse—which had quick- 
ened her industry. Our progress to wealth and 
prosperity had been impeded by the millions and 
millions of dollars paidto manufactures. Were we 
to continue this course of tribute? It was nothing 
else. 

This thing called. protection was nothing less than 
plunder; the taking property from one man and giv- 
ing it to another; nothing less than making one sec- 
tion of the country tributary to another. Gentlemen 
could not deceive the people as to the practical re- 
sult of this whole policy; it was to tax the many for 
the benefit of the few. He had and still did indulge 
the hope that this congress would adjust the question 
in such a way as that all portions of the country could 
stand together. It was not his desire that the differ- 
ent portions should stand in opposition. Ifthe voice 
of one who was no enemy to the union would not be 
disregarded, he would say, if the course now threat- 


ened to be pursued was persisted in, they would force 
Fegess I 4 “Spates, 
)an issue between the different portions of the country 


and destroy our union. 

He had seen it suggested in an abolition paper 
that, on the question of the tariff, a distinction was to 
be drawn between slave Jabor and free labor. When 
gentlemen rose on this floor, and, on a question of 
taxation, held that the free labor is to be protected 
against the slave labor, they put the torch to the con- 
stitution. 

The doctrine of equal rights was the doctrine of free 
trade; the doctrine of free trade was the doctrine of 
christianity; and the doctrines of christianity those of 
peace. Under the influence of these our destiny was 
a glorious one: ‘the sword would be beat into the 
ploughshare,’”? we should ‘‘know war no more,” and 
all portions of the union would progress in harmony; 





\trines that they were legislating for the south. It 


but if the opposite principles were broached here, and 


effect; it was only gradually that entire prohibition | was very true that they intended to make us pay for | persisted in, war must come, and with it oceans of 
accomplished its object. He exemplified this prin-|some thirty years higher prices than we otherwise | blood. But should we not hope that our destiny was 
| would, but they mtended to make prices cheaper in | higher and holier? should we not take warning from 


ciple by instancing the article of iron, on which, if 
a duty of 50 per cent. were laid, the manufacturers 
of this country would not be able at once to pro- 
duce the domestic article in sufficient quantities; at 
first, they might not produce more than one-quarter 
of the supply, and would increase gradually until 
they produced enough for the demand, when the sale 
of foreign iron would cease, and revenue entirely 
cease; and he asked gentlemen if, when entire pro- 
hibition produced destruction, the destruction was 
not in proportion to the degree of prohibition? Gen- 
tlemen need not call the part protection, and the 
whole prohibition; it was prohibition from its inci- 
piency up to its consummation; the moment they be- 
gan protection, they placed a lever by which the 
foreign article must be worked out of our markets. 
What was prohibition? ‘To keep out the foreign arti- 
cle; and, if they kept out one-fourth or one-half of 
it, it was prohibition. Protection was prohibition, 
and prohibition was protection. Let gentlemen meet 
the proposition boldly and fairly, but not come here 
with the humbuggery that a tariff for revenue is in- 
consistent with a tariff for protection; if they went 
for a tariff for protection under the commercial pow- 
er, or the ‘general welfare,” let them do so; it was 
the old ground. This high national question should 
be argued, not with mere words, not against facts, 
but on the broad principles of the constitution. The 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall) this morn- 
ing had claimed from the commercial power—the 
power to regulate commerce, which was one depart- 
ment of industry—a power over every department. 
Was not his (Mr. M’s) argument that it was unbe- 
coming for us to become dependent on any foreign 
nation? He (Mr. R.) would like to hear by what 
sort of sophistry it could be shown that we were 
subject to foreign nations, and they not to us; but 
that was his argument, and he would have this coun- 
try entirely self-supplied; in other words, would 
make it a new specimen of the Chinese empire. Ac- 
cording to the theory of certain gentlemen, as soon 
as we shall get into that predicament, the other na- 
tions of the world would turn on us and cut us to 


the end; and for this purpose the present generation 
was to be bound down under the weight of oppres- 
sive taxation. When had the world witnessed such 
‘an anomalyas this? The very object of gentlemen 
‘was to make articles dear; the manufacturing inte- 
rest could not live without taxation; they lived on 
the oppression of the country; and _ still gentlemen 
said they were legislating for the labor of the coun- 
try, and that those who oppose them are acting 
against the interests of the country. These inte- 
rests sprung into existence amid the convulsions of 
war and the distress and suffering of the country. 
The gentleman from Kentucky had _ represented this 
government as hostile to the manufacturing interest, 
and said that manufactures sprung up without the 
help of government. This was not so. This go- 
vernment, if it bad legislated for any section of the 
union, had legislated for New England alone. He 
(Mr. R.) was willing that these interests should re- 
ceive all the benefits resulting from a fair construc- 
tion of the constitution; he was no enemy to them; 
but when they were called for the benefit of these 
interests to submit to unconstitutional taxation, at 
war with every principle of right, it was asking too 
much. 

Where originated the doctrine of the unconstitu- 
tionality of a protective tariff? In the south? No; 
the time was when New England was affected by it 
in the same manner as the south, and she then op- 
posed the doctrine. He here referred to the former 
opinions of judge Story, of Daniel Webster, and 
others, in favor of the unconstitutionality of pro- 
tection. The very men who formerly maintained 
the unconstitutionality of a protective tariff now 
urged iton us. He did not think, as had been inti- 
mated, that this government had no right to discrimi- 
nate in laying duties for revenue; on the contrary, 
he had said at the last session that he did not think 
the duty on silks should be 20 per cent.; but in lay- 
ing duties for revenue all the departments of indus- 
try should be equally benefitted; and as large manu- 
facturing establishments had grown up under the po- 


pieces for drawing to ourselves an independent pow- |licy of this country, he was still less willing to make 
er. Did not the gentleman from Kentucky know that, | a discrimination against manufactures. 





under the very clause of “regulating commerce,”| The gentleman from Kentucky had called on 
the power had been assumed to interfere with our} them to say when an interest had flourished, except 
Slaves, and hinder us from carrying them from one | by the intervention of the strong arm of the govern- 
port to another? This was a striking commentary |ment? He (Mr. R.) referred to Switzerland, and 
on the looseness of his construction of this power. | other countries, were the manufacturing interest 
The power was given by the states to congress to|had flourished without the protection of government. 
“regulate commerce,” to secure communication be-| Protection, so far from making commodities cheap- 
tween different parts-of this country, and nottojer, as had been contended, made them dearer. It 
strike down the commerce of the country. _ {was a law of commerce and competition, that when 








the fate of other nations, and, adopting the principle 
of equal rights, move on united? It was said that 
South Carolina was occupied by heretical theories; 
but all these great theories which lay at the founda- 
tion of American liberty and the constitution, he 
would hug to his heart; he would not give them for 
the sceptre of Cesar. Our destiny, he repeated, was 
a great and glorious one, because it was ‘“‘to do to 
others as we would they should do to us,” and our 
course would be onward with liberty and prosperity; 
but let the interests of one portion of the country be 
regarded as opposed to those of another, and Ameri- 
can liberty and glory would set, and set forever. 

Mr. Rhett having concluded Mr. Atherion obtained 
the floor; but yielded to Mr. Weller, who moved the 
house do now adjourn. And the house adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Dec. 23. Mr. Thompson, of Missis- 
sippi, introduced his colleague, Hon. Mr. Guinn, re- 
presentative elect from that state, who was qualified 
and took his seat. 

On leave given, Mr. Fillmore, from the committee 
of ways and means, reported A_ bill for the exten- 
\sion of the loan of eighteen hundred and forty-one, 
jand for an addition of five million dollars thereto. 

The bill having been read twice by its title, was 
referred to the committee of the whole on the state 
of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Cushing, it was resolved that 
when the house adjourn, it adjourns to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The unfinished business of yesterday was the 
amendment offerred by Mr. Rhett, to the amendment 
offered by Mr. .4therton, to the resolution offered by 
Mr. Fillmore. 

Mr. Atherton remarked, that although the present 
state of the treasury and of the public expenditures 
/was in a considerable measure connected with the 
question now before the house—which quesiion was, 
| whether the subject of the tariff, as referred to in the 
|the President’s message, should be committed to the 
‘committee on manufactures, or to the committee on 
| ways and means—yet he would not have gone into 
the subject if it had not already been introduced by 
other gentlemen in the course of the debate. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Jones) had ad- 
verted to a portion of the message which estimated 
the expenditures of the present year, at upwards of 
thirty-two millions of doilars, and had remarked that 
here was seen the difference which frequently pre- 
vailed between profession and practice. 

Mr. A. then adverted to the debt which he said, 
it was charged had been ‘‘bequeathed” to this admin- 
istration by the last. Gentlemen would recollect the 
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various amounts at which that debt has been estima- Vermont (Mr. Slade) had said the people of New 
ted by gentlemen of the whig party on this floor.; Hampshire had been long in a bad school. Well, 
And all would recollect that in the report of the late | they had not been educated in the anti-masonic school, 
secretary of the treasury a peculiarly surprising mode | nor in the national republican American system school 
was taken to swell the amount of debt; that was, in- “hor did (Mr. A). conceive that an enlarged patriotism 
cluding expenditures that were to be incurred, and a ' consisted in applying the torch of the incendiary to 
balance that was to be raised for the purpose of being | the glorious temple of our union. 

kept in the treasury. He (Mr. A). couldconceive of| Whether he represented the interests of his con- 
no other method of ascertaining the debt existing at | stituents or not was a matter between him and them; 
the coming in of the present administration except but if he believed, or had had any evidence to show 
by the treasury notes ‘outstanding. The treasury | him, by an election held since his own, that he mis- 
notes outstanding on the 3d March last, if he recol- | represented his constituents, he would scorn to hold 


lected were a little upwards of five millions of dol- 
Had that debt been paid by the present admin- 


lars, 
istration? Mr. A. here proceded to contend, by re- 
ference to figures, that the present administration, 
instead of having paid off this small debt of five mil- 
lions—the only debt, he said, which was left to it— 
had increased that debt to the sum of seven millions 
of treasury notes and about five and a half millions 
of loan; making a total of twelve and a half mil- 
lion of dollars. 

Something also had been said in the course of 
this debate in relation to the expenditure of the sum 
of thirty-nine millions yearly during Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s administration. Now, there were documents 


which could be referred to, and which would show | 


the amount of expenditures proper of that adminis- 
tration for each and every year. 
mere computation or estimate, but it was derived 
from actual facts, as they were known to exist—for 
on this point the past at least was secure. It could 
be demonstrated by figures what these expenditures 
were. Mr. A. then proceeded to draw a parallel 
between the expenditures of Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 


This was nota | 


his seat. Whether that was the case with the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Linn) he (Mr. A.) could 
not know. 

He concluded by the declaration, that if the ob- 
ject was revenue, this portion of the message ought, 
in his judgment, to go to that committee which had 
jurisdiction of the subject, and not to any commit- 
tee which was bound to look to any particular inte- 
rest or any particular class. 

Mr. Reynolds said for a few moments he would 
throw his drop into the bucket of free trade. The 
subject was extremely important to the country, in 
all its consequences. His constituents in southern 
‘Illinois believed in the principles of equality. All 
the taxation in the state of [llinois, under their con- 
stitution, was laid according to the distribution of 
property. He was not prepared to say that his peo- 
|ple would be willing to go for direct taxes; but this 
| was the proper mode, and before ten years had pass- 
ed we should see this government supported by direct 
| taxation, because it was on the principle of equality. 
The president’s message was right in one thing in 
| discrimination, and wrong in the other. It was wrong 





ministration and those of the present administration, | when it went to protect certain branches of industry; 
drawing strong deductions in favor of the economy but it was right when it went to discriminate accord- 
of the former, and eulogizing the plans of reduction : ing to the principles he had laid down—according to 
which, Mr. A. said were in successful operation, and the property of the individuals consuming these ar- 


contrasting them with the plans and propositions of 
the present ‘‘reforming administration.” 

It had been said that the expenditures which had 
been incurred were attributable, in part, to the votes 
of the Van Bnren party. Was that the fact? Did 
the Van Buren party cause the vast expenditures of 
money attendant on the especial session?—a session 
which that party regarded as having been so unne- 
cessarily called. The time, Mr. 
which the whigs had held power was exceedingly 





short; but time was sometimes measured by the lapse | 


of events as well as of years, or months, or days. 


And the time had been long enough to hold an extra | 
session in; and lessons of misrule had been hurried | 


into that brief period of time which, ordinarily speak- 


ing, years could not have been expected to have | 


brought forth. Mr. A. then alluded to the results of 
late elections; remarking that these results must have 
taught the most obdurate that victory had returned 
to its accustomed standard, and that the glorious de- 
mocratic banner, temporarily stricken down, now 
floated over the land in triumph upon every breeze. 

But to come more immediately to the subject be- 
fore the house. The sole question was, as he con- 
ceived, should the object of a tariff be to raise reven- 
ue or to afford protection? That, he considered, was 
the only question involved in the issue before the 
house. And he must be permitted to say that those 
who suggested that the doctrines of free trade were 
designed for the exclusive benefit ot the south did in- 
justice to those expansive, enlarged, and liberal doc- 
trines. 

For his own part, he considered that these doc- 
trines were weli calculated to do justice to all por- 
tions of the union; he conceived them calculated, 
he would not say to protect—because that word had 
been so much misused—but to give free scope to in- 
dustry, and to encourage every class of society. ‘They 
were calculated to prevent special legislation for spe- 
cial interests, and for particnlar sections; and this 
he regarded as their great merit. 

Reference had been made to the state which he in 
part represeuted—made, too, ina somewhat unkind 
manner—by a gentleman from New York and a gen- 
tlemau from Vermont. This reference he thought 
uncalled for. The legislature of the state of New 
Hampshire had, on various occasions, passed resolu- 
tions expressive of their opinion both as to the un- 
constitutionality and inexpediency of a protective 
tariff—resolutions couched in strong language. ‘Those 
resolutions emanated from representatives who ex- 
pressed the opinion of a large majority of the peo- 
ple of that state—inhabitants of a state which, 
though sterile in soil, had converted it into an expanse 
of territory containing probably as much general 
comfort, intelligence, competency, and education as 
universally diflused as any other section of country, 
of similar extent, in the United States. But he be- 
lieved that they understood their own interests, and 
did not need to be reminded of them by gentlemen 
fiom New York or Vermont. The gentleman from 


A. said, during | 


ticles. That was right, to saddle the tax on the in- 


| dividuals who had the most money. That was dis- 
‘criminating duty, and that was all that ought to be 


discriminated. If he could demonstrate that to pro- 

tect manufactures was to prostrate all equality, then 
he would call on them to come over and vote for 
‘equal principles. Was it right to tax ninety-nine 
out of one hundred individuals fo? the benefit of the 
remaining one, who could sustain himself without it. 
When you give one man a privilege, of necessity 
you must take it from another man. He wanted not 
to depress manufactures, but to place them on the 
same ground with other branches of industry. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Wershall), 
yesterday spoke of the glory of England. He brought 
up, aS lawyers usually do, the good side only. Eng- 
fand was the most powerful nation on earth; but did 
it become so by protection? Were there not there 
thousands of poor individuals starving for want of 
bread? Was that an example for us? This reminded 
him of the fable of the fly and bees. The fly came 
‘every day to the bes hive to teach the bees musie.— 
The fly was poor, cold and hungry. The bees said 
to this fly, Go hence; your profession has brought 
you to this condition, and we do not want to learn 
your business. Could not this be applied to England? 
|One great means of England’s power arose probably 


from doing what it had been doing—running rough- | 


shod over the poor Chinese, simply because they re- 
‘fused to eat opium. England was also doing us in- 
‘juries. His maxim was, ‘an honorable peace, or a 
|decided war.” In his state there were but two ma- 
nufactories. Was it right to tax all the other people 
, of the state for their benefit? When the working peo- 
ple of the country saw they were obliged to be taxed 
for the benefit of the manufacturers, they would give 
it up, and go against the system of protection. 


| Mr. Arnold said he had been advised by some of | 
They had | 


his friends to speak upon this question. 
'said that perhaps a speech would have some benefi- 
cial effect on him. They were afraid, by his silence 
‘at this session, that he had accumulated rather too 
'much steam, and he had better let it off, so that he 
might get relief. 
; until he heard the ranting, raving speech of the little 
| gentleman from New Hatpshrie, (Mr. Atherton), but 


ithe very facetious--he must not say the ridiculous | 


| speech of the gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Reynolds), 
|had almost put him out of the notion of speaking; 
but, as the gentleman hailed originally from the same 
section of country from which he came, he would 
endeavor to answer one or two of his positions.— 
They had tea‘d an extraordinary speech from the 
gentleman from New Hampshire. He had come up 
and assailed this administration, running a parallel 
between the expenditures of this administration and 
those of the late administration of Mr. Van Buren. 
It was a most extraordinary position. 
ministration was this? Was it a whig administration? 
He, (Mr. Arnold), denied emphatically that it was. 
It had not the least tincture of whig doctrines about 





He had had no idea of doing this | 


Whose ad- 





it. [Laughter.] No; it was the gentleman’s own 
| administration; it had merely changed hands. It was 
| true, the people thought they had effected a great re- 
volution in 1840. They had hurled Van Buren from 
| power with scorn, contempt and indignation—more 
| $0, perhaps, than any man was ever hurled from the 
presidential chair; and there the matter ended. He 
had thought they had effected a revolution; the great 
mass of the people through the country had thought 
so. But an unfortunate stroke of Providence falling 
on us, and taking the lamented Harrison from us, had 
thrown this government instantaneously, at the mo- 
‘ment of that venerable patriot’s decease, into the 
hands of modern democracy again; and when a whi 
congress had been paralyzed in every effort by the 
executive, who now stood surrounded by modern de- 
mocracy on every hand, modern democracy rises here 
_and runs a parallel between the expenditures of Van 
, Buren’s administration and the administration of John 
Tyler, who was a worse.loco foco than Van Buren! It 
was most extraordinary. Could a man listen to it with 
| patience? No; sick as he was, he could not. [Laugh- 
|ter.]} They, (the whigs), were not accountable, and 
did not intend to be, to this administration. The gen- 
tleman talked about a revolution. Yes; there had 
_been a revolution, and one that this country would 
jlong feel, which began at the day of the demise of 
William Henry Harrison, whom they had elected. 
Were they accountable to this administration? Where 
was Harrison’s cabinet? Only one of them was left, 
and he was in so questionable a shape that he had a 
mind to speak to him. And was that a revolution? 
‘What was there in any of the great measures of the 
late session that, as the gentleman told them had 
been condemned? He knew, from the indications 
he had seen in the public prints, that they who 
were the whig party proper on this floor were to be 
| paralyzed at the white house. He knew that when 
they-came here they were to be hardly tolerated in 
this house; that there would be an attempt to ride 
over them roughshod; and they had this day witness- 
ed the beginning of that attempt from the great, lofty 
and gizantic state of New Hampshire. 


As the gentleman from New Hampshire had taken 
such hasty offence at what the gentleman from Ver- 
mont had said, he (Mr. Arnold) could do him the fa- 
vor to give him his opinion of New Hampshire—of 
the natural, moral and political state of New Hamp- 
\shire. He should give his opinion on all these heads 
_before he sat down. He knew that the whigs who 
| were left here were hardly to be tolerated this ses- 
| sion, and they had seen the beginning of it this morn- 
}ing. They had seen it held out in the official paper 
| here—he called it the official; to be sure there was a 
| little split apparently on the subject of the “‘fiseali- 
| ty,”’ but on all other things he looked on the Globe 
/more as the official organ than any paper except the 
| Herald, and that had been twitting them, and telling 
| them how modest the great whig party were who had 
passed the “‘gag rule;” that they felt the rebuke the 
| people had given them. He would teach the Globe, 
if his life was spared, before this session closed, how 
| much he had reformed—how much he had changed 
his opinions since the caitled session. ‘The modern 
‘democracy was perfectly intoxicated at its apparent 
isueccess at the recent clections at the east, the west, 














/north and south; and were coming here and giving 
|notice that they would repeal this bill and that.— 
| Beautiful, indeed! A revolution! [Laughter]. What 
| produced this revolution? Did the ery of the “gag,” 
of the ‘one hour rule?” Did the people want to hear 
‘six or eight hour speeches here at the called session, 
| when the nation was bowed down and mourning un- 
'der misery and wretchedness? Was the ‘‘one hour 
rule” the cause of the great revolution of which they 
ispoke? Hesaid it was not. The American people, 


all parties, said that the ‘‘one hour rule” was a great 
_and a glorious rule; and they hoped to see it inserted 
jamong the rules of this house as a permanent rule, 
because they say one hour is long enough for a man 
of sense to speak, and a great.deal too long fora fool. 
Was it the rule to take a bill out of committee that 
they might come toa vote on it, which they had bor- 
,rowed from the democrats, that had caused this re- 
volution? That was not original with the whigs.— 
The only original measure was the ‘“‘one hour rule.”’ 
The taking a bill out of committee originated with 
the modern democracy; and if that would produce a 
revolution in this country, it was a most extraordina- 
ry state of things. What was it that had produced 
the revolution? Was it the distribution bill? That 
had not yet gone into effect. Was it the bankrupt 
lawi—that law of humanity in favor of the poor,over 
whom the modern democracy shed so many crocodile 
tears, and which provided, when you had wrung 
every thing from him, for the relief of an unfortunate 
and honest poor man—for he must be honest before 
he can take the benefit of this law, which was a law 
of humanity, of kindaess and gentleness? Could it be 
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that the people had been revolutionized on account of | offices, too—at a salary of $6,000 per year. When Mr. C. H. Williams, of Tennessee, followed and 
this law? It was notso. Modern democracy may did modern democracy ever give up an office?) When spoke for about half an hour; taking the ground, that 
cease to laugh on this subject. The revolution of |she was choked off, and not otherwise. [Laughter.] | a high protective tariff was now entertained by no- 
which they speak is all imagination. It had been|{He here further referred to the course of modern body on the floor of congress. He denounced the 
created by the apathy of the whigs—by the smoke | democracy in Tennessee]. |president and called for greater economy and re- 


from the artillery at the other end of the avenue.— He did not intend to discuss the question of the ta-  trenchment. 3 
Theirown guns, which the whigs had mounted and |riffat present. He merely wanted toanswer the de-| Mr. Hudson, of Massachusetts, then addressed the 
charged, had been turned upon them. magogical cant of the gentleman from New Hamp-_| house in a long and argumentative speech, supporting 


He intended to have stopped this debate until the |shire. What was New Hampshire, that she should its reference to the committee on manufactures and 
question could have come up fairly on the remodifi- | furnish a lever in politics, that must get up here and pat 3 o’clock, gave way to a motion for adjournment, 
cation of the tariff; but on the question of reference | dictate to what committee this reference should be and the house adjourned. 
the whole matter had been opened, and they had gone | made? What was New Hampshire? A mostbarren! Tyrspay, Dec. 28. The house having met, Mr. 

ro and con into the merits of Van Buren’s and Ty- | and sterile piece of earth. He never could -think of | Ffudson, resumed, and concluded his remarks. 
jer’s administrations, and the modern democracy |New Hampshire without thinking of black chilly| Mr. Payne, of Alabama, then took the floor, and 
were railing at Tyler’s administration! That was the | rocks, of the screeching owl and prowling wolf.— | maintained that the government had not the power to 
greatest humbug that he had heard; that the whigs | Was she advancing in population? He believed not. discriminate for the purpose of protection. 
were to be held accountable for this administration! | She was the only state in the union that had taken a, Mr. Burke, of New Hampshire, followed and de- 
Harrison was going to turn out the rogues and ras-| retrograde movement; or, at least, she advanced in fended his state against the remarks of Mr. .4rnold, 
cals of Van Buren’s administration, while he allow- | population less than any other state. She was in fa- and was succeeded by Mr. Eastman, of N. H. who 
ed the clever fellows to remain in office. He (Mr. | vor of free trade! He would like to know what New also advocated the reference to the committee of ways 
A.) was against at cot He had said here | Hampshire had to trade on? [Laughter.] On poli- and means and was continuing, when on motion, the 
and every Where that he was opposed to it.—|tics; that was all; it had been her trade for years.— | house adjourned. 
His district would tell what his feelings were. But} He was told there was one manufacturing town in| Wenpwgspay, Dec. 29. Mr. Giddings, from the 
the American people expected that the dishonest | the state, and that was in the gentleman’s district— | : S ~etahgliioes ‘ ‘ 3”, r 
; ‘ : : committee of claims, reported the following resolu 
and incompetent part of the office-holders were to be j he did not know but the very residence of the gentle- |. 
turned out, And what was the unquestioned fact’ | man—and that gave a large majority agaist him.— | Resolved, That the committee of claims be authorised 
Tyler had not only kept in office some who were | He would like to know if this was so. to contiane in employment their clerk, at the eompensa- 
considered most dishonest, but worse than that, the Mr. Atherton said there was a great number of ma- | ion heretofore paid him. 
very dishonest knave that the sound patriot Harrison, | nufacturing towns in his state: they were interspers-| Mr, Cave Johnson moved to amend the resolution 
who never removed an officer without cause, had put|ed almost throughout the whole state. The state hy inserting the words “during the session of con- 
out of office, John Tyler, this modern locofoco, had | was as much interested in manufacturing as any por- gress.” And the question on the amendment was 
put into office again. And here was modern loco-|tion of the union. In some of the manufacturing then taken, and decided in the affirmative: yeas 90, 
focoism getting up, and telling us, ‘Justify your ad-|towns there were majorities for him, and in some, nays 64. So the amendment was agreed to; and the 
ministration!’ against him. He said that there had been for a few | resolution as amended was adopted. 

He had thought that this system of burning treasu- | years past a majority against him, not of five or six) 
ry buildings would be stopped, but how would it be | hundred, as had been intimated, but of from less than 
if Tyler kept in office these very rogues. Tyler had | one hundred to two hundred, and perhaps a little up- 
not only kept such men in office, but those whom} wards. And, for four or five years iu succession, 
General Harrison, who was never known to do any | there had also been large majorities in his favor. ‘the first and second time, and committed to a com- 
man injustice on the face of the earth, had turned Mr. Arnold inquired whether that was recently? ‘mittee of the whole house to-morrow. 
out, Tyler had reinstated. And now the gentleman} Mr..?therton replied that it was within eight or ten’ Qn motion of Mr. J. Q. Adams, it was ordered that 
from New Hampshire says “your administration is | years, and since the manufacturing establishments the messages of the president referred at the last ses- 
so extravagant!” Should he (Mr. Arnold) sit by and | had sprung up there. : sion to the committee on foreign relations, and not 
hear these things, and not contradict them? and not, Mr. .4rnold thought the gentleman’s explanation reported on by them, be referred to the committee 
Jet the country know the truth? He would not do it. | rendered his position still more awkward. — He had on foreign affairs. 

The country should know the length, breadth and | said his state was dotted all over with manufactories, = Mr, Cushing, from the committee on foreign affairs, 
height of Tyler’s wickedness. He had nothing to | and yet had gone for free trade! It had always ap- made a report upon the petition for indemnity for 
ask of him. “We had asked to have a modern loco-| peared to him most extraordinary to hear American spoliations prior to 1800, accompanied by a bill to 
foco, who just before the close of Mr. Van Buren’s ad- | citizens denouncing home industry, and wanting to provide for the satisfaction of claims due to certain 
ministration whopped about and became a Van Buren | bring our country to dependence on France and Eng- American citizens for spoliations committed on their 
man, removed from office, and a man much more land. commerce prior to the 31st day of July, 1801; which 
competent, whom every whig member from the state | He concluded by remarking that he had been very jl] was read the first and second time, and committed 
recommended, to be appointed in his stead, but John | sick, [laughter,] and had gone on longer than he had to the committee of the whole house on the state of 
Tyler and his secretary of state, between them, had | expected to have been able. But when the question the union. 

kept in office the former incumbent against the una-| came up, he would show the Globe, and modern de-| Qn motion fof Mr. Pepe, the postmaster general 
nimous recommendation of every whig member from mocracy throughout the country, if fis life was’ was requested to furnish the house with a statement 
Tennessee. spared, that he had not changed. He regreited that of the amount paid for the use of rail roads and other 

Jf these locofoco principles were to be carried out, the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. W. C. Johnson) public roads in transporting the public mails to the 
Yan Buren might as well have done it as any one; had felt it his duty, in the organization of the house, ‘different parts and places in the United States as di- 
and he should infinitely have preferred this to its be- to have moved the adoption of the rules of a (self- pected by law. 
ing done by Tyler. When a gentleman “pitches and styled) democratic congress. He (Mr. A.) had voted = Mr. Fillmore, proposed to go into committee of the 
cooes,”? to use a homely phrase), as the gentieman | against them; he would have the ‘one hour rule” whole on the state of the union, the secretary of the 
from New Hampshire had done to-day, he ought to | brought up again; and if gentlemen with their own treasury having that morning communicated the fact 
remember that ail his efforts fall on the devoted head rule had taken bills out of committee of the whole, of there being an immediate deficit in the treasury to 
of Van Buren. Now, he acknowledged if there was he would see how they would now go. Let them the amount of $260,000. 

a revolution—if, on account of the one-hour rule, or come forward with their bills to repeal the bankrupt Objections having been made, Mr. Stanly desired 
the mode of taking bills out of the committee, the law and the distribution bill, before it went into effect, to know when a report might be expected ‘from the 
American people had performed this great revolution and then tell the people how these measures would ceject committee on the currency. 

against the whig party, and put the modern demo- ruin the country. | Mr. Cushing. I cannot give the gentleman a defi- 
cracy in, that the American people were incapable, Phe speaker laid before the house a Jetter from the nite answer; but the house would facilitate the ac- 
of self-government. It was inconsistent with com-| secretary of state, stating that the sixth census, or tion of the committee by the reference of the presi- 
mon sense. Why had not ‘petticoat Allen,” with enumeration of the inhabitants of the United States, dent’s message, which has not yet been done. 
twenty-five thousand votes against him in Ohio, re- pas been completed, and accompanied by a printed [Laughter.] 

signed his seat? Did the senators from Ohio regard , copy of the said census; as also a particular census The house then resumed the consideration of the 
the voice of the American people? No. Did the! of ai pensioners of the United States, with their amendment offered by Mr. Rhett, to the amendment 
modern democracy regard the popular vote? No; names, ages, and residences. The statistics and oflered by Mr. therton to Mr. Filimere’s motion to 
they set it at defiance. So it was in Ohio. How other matters of information connected with the refer the tariff to the committee on manufactures. 
was it in Connecticut? Majority after majority had taking of the census the secretary states are yetin' Mr. Eastman, resumed and concluded his remarks. 
gone against the Connecticut senator. Did he resign? progress. r | Mr. Merriwether, of Georgia, then took the floor, 
He called on men to act up to their professions.— Ordered, That the said letter, census and accompany- and denounced the system of speaking about every 
Had Mr. Smith, of Connecticut resigned? No. How! jng papersdo lie on the table; and that the same num- |thing but the question. He defended the whigs, 
vas it with Williams, of Maine? He held on to the her of copies of the papers in manuscript he printed as) and at 3 o’clock, gave way for a motion to adjourn, 
reasury teat “like a young possum.” (He wished have been direc'ed by law to be printed of the census. | previous to which, 

this homely simile to be excused, for it was just suit-| On motion of Mr. Fillincre, the house adjourned. | 
ed to the subject.) How was it with Mouton from | 
Louisiana? 





Mr. Morrow, from the committee on the public 
lands, reported a bill further to extend the time for 
issuing military land warrants to the officers and sol- 
diers of the revolutionary army; which bill was read 





Myr. Lowell asked and obtained leave to introduce a 

Monpay, Dec. 27. Mr. Jeremiah Brown appeared bil! providing for the settlement of the claims of the 

1 re ' . in his seat. | State of Maine for the services of her militia. 

a. a uy mage said piWes not in order to speak of phe following committee was announced by the} ‘The bill, having been read twice by its title, was 

alors by their names. | speaker: reterred to the committee on military affairs, and or- 

Mr. Arnold said he did not know that those he had Committee on ihe part ef the house to arrange tive plac- | dered to be printed. 

spoken of were in the senate now; they might have ing of the statue in the rotundo—Messrs. Granger, of | Mr. Cushing made the following motions: 

resigned—they ought to have done so, at least. How New York, J. P. Kennedy, of Maryland, Pendicton,| That the message of the president of the United 

was itin Tennessee? [He here referred to the incon- of Ohio, C. J. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, and Mallory, | States of the 9th of March, 1840, concerning tonnage 

sistencies of the ‘‘modern democracy” in that state.] of Virginia. [Messsrs. Preston, of South Carolina, | dutics on Spanish vessels, be referred to the commit- 
hat was his great objection to moderii democracy; King, of Alabama, and Choate, of Massachusetts, are | tee on foreign affairs. 

they went for the party, and not for the country. They the committee on the part of the senate. ] That the message of the president of the United 

hever had, and never would present the glorious, the! The debate on the reference of the tariff was then | States of the 3lst of December, 1839, concerning 

sublime spectacie of Harrson’s cabinet. He looked continued by Mr. Weller, who expressed himself in| French vessels from Guiana to the United States, be 

at them as a bright, a glorious, a sunny light to this favor of referring the subject to the committee on | referred to the committee on foreign affairs. 

Nation, they were tound ready ad Wiiliag, lor the ways and meaus and addressed the house for nearly | And they. were accordingly: and the house adjoura- 

Sake of their country, to lay down their offices—rich an hour. ed. 
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smn | be ihe value of the produetions of Virginia, and the resi- |one who knew them. Mr. Mitchell was a young ma" 
CHRONICLE. due belonging to North Carolina. The value of the mer- | of uncommon worth and fine talents, and has left a mo. 
; chandize passing in the same period is stated at $626,115, | ther and sisters, whose bereavement may be 
divided between the two states in the same proportion | but can never be described. ‘The wife was very youn, 
AprigN IN RuINS. A fire broke out on Monday | 4, the produce. 0. 


night, in Adrien, which destroyed a large portion of that 
enterprising village. It commenced in Crittenden’s 
grocery, in whicha keg of powder exploded. There 
were thirty sufferers, and the total loss is estimated at 
$40,000. [Detroit Daily Adv. 


ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE. ‘The immense value of the 
anthracite coal trade of Pennsylvania may be seen in 
the fact that the amount mined and sent to market this 

rear will exceed 1,000,00U tons, worth in the market 

5,000,000. « In 1820 the first anthracite was sent to mar- 
ket, and then only 365 tons. It has been steadily in- 
creasing during the last 20 years, until it has at length 
reached 1,000,000 tons. ; 

The following shows the amount shipped from the 
several mining districts: 


Schuylkill 587,157 tons 
Mauch Chunk 140,127 do. 
Lackawanna 195,480 do. 
Wyoming, about 47,000 do. 
Pinegrove 25,000 do. 
Shamokin 21,463 do. 
Lyken’s Valley 1,000 do. 
1,017,827 


We have at length reached a million of tons. This 
amount would have been greatly increased had it not 
been fur several accidents. Next year 1,200,000 will be 
mined and sent to market. [Harrisburg Chron. 


Bank stock in some of the western counties of Mary- 
land continues to maintain its value, notwithstanding 
the depression in other quarters. For instance, Hagers- 
town bank stock is selling at $26 15 per share for $25 
paid in; the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ bank of Frede- 
rick county sells readily at from 10 to 20 per cent. above 
par; and Westminster bank stock sells at $18 per share 
for $25 paid in. 


3ANK PROFITS AND BANK sUSPENSIONS. Within the 
fiscal year ending the Ist November, 1841, the state of 
North Carolina has received from the Bank of the State 
$31,250; froin the Bank of Cape Fear $32,664. Indivi- 
duals have received from the Bank of the State, on 9,000 
shares $56,250, from the Bank of Cape Fear, on 9,556 
shares, 57,336, making the snug sum of $177,500, which 
they have divided as profits, among stockholders, and all 
the time in a stale of suspension. [North Carolina. 


Boston anp A.gpany Rau Roap. The chain of rail 
road between Boston and Albany N. Y. is at length en- 
tirely completed, and on Dec. 20, two locomotives ran 
over the entire route. The undertaking promises to 
yield immense advantages to both states. 


Bria Creote.—Dates of the 7th December, from Nas- 
sau, state that Capt. Ensor has recovered so far, as to 
leave for New Orleans. Twoof the mutineers had died 
in jail from their wounds, 
the owners of the slaves and the amount of the insu- 
ranee: 


The following is the list of 











Thos. McCargo, in the Orleans Insurance Co. $20,000 | 
do do Merchants’ do do — 15,000} 
Lumpkin & Locket do Fireman’s do do — 20,000) 
do do do Merchants’ do do 10,000 | 
Johnson & Apperson do Ocean do do 15,000 | 
John Hagan, do do do 6.200 
Charles Hatcher, do do do 3,300 | 


The tollowing are transcripts from the policies of in- 
surance issued from each office, sums and numbers 
omitted. 

From the Ocean's Policy.—‘On slaves valued as per 
list attached to application $ against all risks, and 
chiefly against that of foreign interference; warranted 
free from elopement, insurrection and natural death.” 

Fireman’s Policy —“On slaves, names and ages 
as per application. ‘The assurers are not liable for sui- 
cide, natural death, desertion or mutiny; but to take the 
risk of interference by foreiga governments or their 
agents.” ; 

Merchants’ Policy.—The company not liable for sui- 
cide, desertion or natural death; but liable for risk of 
emancipation; desertion or seizure by foreign powers. 

The companies have refused to pay in each Case. 
Three or four of the most distinguished legal gentlemen 
in New Orleans have offered to undertake the conduct 
of suits against them, for 5 per cent. 1f the money shall 
be recovered, or nothing it unsuccessful. 

The schr. Francis Cockburn, which had arrived at 
Kingston, Jamaica, from Nassau, brought 52 colored 
emigrants, ineluding probably some of the slaves who 
were carried in tuere by the Creole. 

Tie passengers and crew have published a protest 
giving a minute detail of the circumstances dated from 
New Orleans Dec. 7. 








CHRISTMAS DAY, in the afternoon, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, Chesnut street was crowded with a dense mass 
of human beings. The entire population of the outer 
districts seemed gathered there eagerly gazing at the 
sights at the shop windows, and eojoying the excitement 
of the moving panorama. It is estimated that there were 
40,000 people on Chesnut street most of the afternoon. 


Dismat Swamp Cana. An abstract has been pub- 
lished in the Norfolk Herald of the amount of produce 
which has passed through the Dismal Swamp canal for 
the year ending on the 30th September, 1841, amount- 
ing to $1,237,853, six per cent. of which is supposed to 














Drvmenps. The Petersburg rail road company have 
declared a dividend of 3 per cent. for the last 6 months, 
The Planters’ bank, and the Marine aud Fire Insurance 
bank, both of Savannah, have recently declared a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. for the last 6 months. 


Fiorma. Colonel Riley returned to Pilatka on the 
2\st, from his expedition to the head waters of the St. 
Johu’s. He had discovered no Indians. Col. Worth has 


just returned from his visit to the Everglades, not having 
found any traces of Indians. [Savannah Republican. 


GREAT FIRE AT WatTerRTOWN. We learn from the 
Jeffersonian extra, that the large woollen factory, owned 
and occupied by the Black River woollen company, 
was destroyed by fire onthe morning of the 22d inst. 
Loss estimated at 33,000 to $36,090; insured only for 
$11,000 in one of the Bostun offices. 


THE HOME LEAGUE. We have already published the 
organization of a society established in this city under 
the above appellation, and now acting in concert with 
branches in several states of the union. 

An auxiliary branch of this truly national association 
is about to be formed for the state of New York. A 
convention met at the hall of the American institute, in 
the park, for the purpose of adopting a constitution and 
by-laws, and we sincerely hope that a full attendance 
may be given to this home concern by all our citizens, 
whether naturalized or native born, who are interested 
in honest free trade and our national rights. 

It is time to quit being jealous among ourselves, least 
one trade or section of the country should get ahead of 
the others. 
rican interest, aloof from party trammels, is all that is 
wanted. ‘Thisis the protection, the only protection, our 
laborers, mechanics and manuiacturers, ask for; anda 
home league, reaching throughout the country, moving 
with a continuous and united influence all interests in 
favor of our home union and independence, is one 
which surely all Americans should patronize. 

[N. Y. American. 


A supgeconv’creD. The trial of Samuel McHenry, 
late chief justice of Harrison county, Texas, took place 
on the 10th ult. before the district court for the parish of 
Natchitoches, Judge Campbell presiding. The charge 
against the prisoner was, that he with several others 
named in the indictment, (two or three of whom were 
convicted a year ago, and are now inthe penitentiary), 
did forcibly carry off from the parish of Natchitoches, 


‘into Texas, nineteen slaves, two horses, and a bridle and 


saddle, the property of Mr. Anthony, of that parish.— 
(he jury, afier ten minutes deliberation, brought in a 
verdict of guilty. 


for the young republic. ‘The effect upon her reputation 


‘cannot but prove injurious. 


Juptcta precision. At the sitting of the Philadelphia 
court of general sessions on Dec. 28, the judges deliver- 
ed their opinions on the motion to quash the present- 
ment of the grand jury against the officers of the Unit- 
ed States bank and others. They were unanimous in the 
opinion that the presentment should be quashed. Each of 
the three judges delivered a separate opinion. 


LANDING OF THE Piterms. The 22lst anniversary 
was celebrated by the Pilgrim society of Plymouth on 
December 22, The New England society at N. York city 
also celebrated the day, being its 37th annual meeting 


MARRIAGE LICENSES. A petition has been presented 
to the legisleture of ‘Vennessee, praying that the marriage 
fee may be reduced. ‘The petition represents the state 
of single blessedness as unnatural, and quotes Vattel’s 
Laws of Nations to prove that ‘‘no person in a state of 
celibacy can occupy a permanent place in society.” The 
facts that the people are disappointed in not getting a na- 
tional bank, that money is hard, that there is a heav 
stock of girls on hand, and that many a gallant “Lo- 
thario” is obliged to gather chestnuts to pay for his mar- 
riage license, are urged as reasons why the marriage fee 
should be reduced. The petitioners also pray that pre- 
miums may be awarded to youth for their proficiency in 
study, and also to the author of the best book “on moral 
character” tending to create a general taste for reading. 

[ AEgis. 


Misstonaries. The rev. James Cook Richmond, a 
clergyman of the Episcopal denomination, is about to 
sail from New York with a view of attemptng to revive 
the Christian worship in the city of Constantine. 

The New Haven and New London papers contain 
accounts of the death of the rev. Cotesy C. Mrrcnetn 
and his young wife, in the interior of Syria. Mr. Mitchell 
was a native of Groton, Connecticut, and was ordained 
last fall as a missionary among the Nestorians of Eastern 
Asia; soon afier he married Miss Richards, of New Ha- 
ven, and embarked with her for Smyrna, at which place 
he arrived some time in the spring. In August the 
youthful pair started from Beyrout for the interior, and 
after travelling through that desert country for nearly a 
month, Mr. Mitchell broke down and died under the 
fatigues and privations of the journey, after a sickness of 
only one day,and was buried ‘in the sands by the Kur- 
des, without shroud or coffin. Mrs. Mitchell was seized 
by the pains of premature paternity, and survived the 
loss but a few days! It is a most melancholy case, and 
the fate of both the sufferers will be mourned by every 


A unity of American feeling and true Ame- | 


and is represented as every thing that was lovely in wy,’ 
man—of ardent piety, and of the utmost devotion to fie; 
husband, and the cause in which they had engaged. 


Tue Missouri PENITENTIARY was destroyed by fire o, 
the night of November 26. The loss is estimated ,, 
$10,000. The Jeffersonian says—“ When it was disco. 
vered that it proceeded from the fourstory centre build. 
ing of the penitentiary, many horrible phantasies seizeq 
upon the minds of our heretofore peaceful and undis. 
turbed community. At a distance the dying tortured 
groans of upwards of one hundred poor wretches, j1). 
mured in their dungeon cells, were in imagination dis. 
tinctly heard breathing their last gasp in lingering {o,. 
ments. As the flames coniinued to ascend to the skies 
and spread their red glare in still more horrible forms’ 
and it was ascertained that every convict had been re. 
leased from his cell and turned into the prison yard 
another panic ensued. It was the fear of a general mas. 
sacre, at that dead hour of the night when the beasts of 
the forest had gone to their lair and all nature was re. 
posing in conscious security. A requisition was imme. 
diately made on the quarter master general for a supp] 
of arms, and our citizens turned out to the rescue with 
alacrity. The cells, together with the warden’s house 
were saved.” } 


Aces or Newspapers. It ar ars from a compilation 
of Mr. P. L. Simmonds, of Chichester, that the oldest 
existing London papers are the English Chronicle, or 
Whitehall Evening Post, which was started in 1774; the 
St. Tames’ Chronicle, 1761; and the Mornin Chronicle, 
1769. The oldest existing papers are, Lincoln Mercury 
published at Stamford, 1695; the Ipswich Journal, 1737, 
Bath Journal, 1742; Birmingham Gazette, 1741; Ches. 
ter Courant, 1733; Darby Mercury, 1742. The oldest 
newspaper in Ireland is the Belfast News Letter, which 
was commenced in 1747. In Scotland, the Edinburgh 
| Evening Courant, is the oldest paper, having been pub. 
lished in 1705, [Cork Reporter. 


Porutation or IRELAND. According to the census of 
the population of Ireland, taken in August last, the 


’ 





This has a very awkward appearance | 


whole number of inhabitants was 9,879,715; of whom 
7,965,396 were of the Roman Catholic faith, and 1,916,317 
(of different Protestant sects. In the year 1715, the po- 
'pulation of Ireland numbered 2,010,219 souls, of whom 
| 1,309,768 were Catholics, and 700,451 Protestants; so 
‘that in the period of 126 years the population of that 
/country has increased nearly five fold. 


| Presrpency. Many of the papers in the interior of 
, Pennsylvania are out for James Buchanan for the next 
| Presidency. 

' 
| ‘Tue Rocnesrer Aquepuct. The New York Sun 
| says that “this is probably as splendid a work of the kind, 
‘extent and execution considered, as any in the union. 
| Including walls, it is about 800 feet long, and from rear 
to rear of abutments, 444 feet. It is 225 feet high from 
_ the bottom of the piers to the top of the coping, and rests 
'on a rock foundation in the bed of the Genesee river. It 
| has six piers and two abutments, each 753 feet long, 10 
| feet wide, and five feet high to the spring of the arches. 
_It has seven circular arches resting on the piers and abut- 
| ments, each 52 feet span, 10 feet rise, 685 feet long, 2} 
feet thick at the crown, and 3 feet thick at the spring 
The spandrel walls, reaching from crown to crown of 
the arches, and filling up the inside space between them, 
are each 62 feet long, 8 feet 3 inches high.” 


TENNESSEE. The state of Tennessee has subscribed 
to the various internal improvement companies within 
her limits $3,016,666, and has issved her bonds on this 
subscription to the amount of $1,516,916. Charters have 
been granted to twenty-eight companies, of which twen- 
ty-four have commenced the construction of roads. Six 
companies have completed their roads, and those of nine 
others will soon be finished. The result of the under- 
takings by the other companies is very uncertain. 

Legislature. On the Tth December, after a session of 
five days, spentin vain effurts to carry into execution the 
joint resolution of the two houses for electing U. States 
senators, the convention adjourned sine die. Resolutions 
have been introduced into the house, having in view the 
division of the state and the formation of a new one. 


Texas. Atlast dates some severe censures were ex- 
pressed in congress against president Lamar for fitting 
out without authority, the expedition to Santa Fe. Ac- 
counts from Mexico confirm the capture of its advance 
guard of 100 men by the Mexicans. 


To.us on THE Canats. ‘The following comparative 
statement of tolls received on the New York canals, 
since the year 1520, when the Erie canal was first parti- 
ally opened for navigation, will be read with interest: 





Year. Tolls received.| Year, Tolls received. 
1820 $5.437 34/1831 1,223,801 98 
1521 14,388 47) 1832 1,229,483 47 
1822 64,072 40)1833 1,463.715 22 
1823 152.958 33)1834 1,339,799 56 
18c4 340,761 07)1835 1,548,972 39 
1825 566,112 97|1836 1,614,680 38 
1826 762,003 60|1837 1,293,129 80 
1827 859,058 45/1838 1,588,847 87 
1827 838 444 65/1839 1,610,382 02 
1829 813,137 45)1840 1,775,747 o4 
1830 1,056,922 12}1841 2,033,504 27 





[Troy Daily Whig. 
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